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ISTTORS to York, Pennsylvania, who can resist the attractions 

of the city’s numerous markets, where the produce from the rich 
farms of the county is displayed in geometrical patterns with unsur- 
passed skill, long enough to enter the Historical Society of York County 
will find there a remarkable example of local folk art that illuminates 
the history of the region. Although Professor T. J. Wertenbaker and 
others have drawn upon the Chronicles of York, 1798-1870, this se- 
ries of water-color sketch books by an eccentric local carpenter, Lewis 
Miller, who was born in 1796 and died in 1882, does not enjoy the wide 
reputation that its originality, detailed information and unconscious 
humor deserve. Miller described most things that happened in the region 
during his lifetime and drew appropriate illustrations, usually without 
too much reference to chronology or a logical sequence of ideas. Take, 
for example, the page of his Chronicles that is reproduced as plate 21 
of this issue. The Marquis de Lafayette, on his last tour of the United 
States, visits York on 2 February 1825. The Columbia Bridge ts car- 
ried away by ice in 1832. An Irishman by the name of John Gallagher 
has the misfortune to fall into the vault of a privy in 1837, and calls 
loudly upon his neighbors for assistance. With this remarkable series 
of occurrences, Lewis Miller thought it appropriate to depict the con- 
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struction of the sheet iron steamboat Codorus at York in 1825, and 
thereby placed future readers of the NEPTUNE in his debt. 

The Susquehanna River has never been readily adapted to safe and 
easy navigation, and Codorus did not prove the success in those waters 
that her builders had hoped. After various vicissitudes she was taken to 
Baltimore, then to Norfolk, and—via the newly rebuilt Dismal Swamp 
Canal—to New Bern, North Carolina, in 1829. Service was adver- 
tised from New Bern to Beaufort by way of the Club foot and Harlow 
Creek Canal, and it seemed as if the little steamboat would prove ad- 
mirably adapted to that employment. Such was not the case, for in April 
1830 one-half of the steamboat Codorus was offered for sale. There 
her history ends. 

As 1950 marks the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
construction of Codorus, Mr. Alexander Crosby Brown, who has 
shown such skill in reconstructing the history of forgotten craft and 
waterways, presents an account of her construction and unprofitable 
career. Mr. Brown admits that the question of claiming historic ‘ firsts’ 
is apt to be a delicate one. Indeed in all such claims it is well to remember 
Voltaire’s remark in his Mélanges historiques: ‘On prodigue, ce me 
semble, une bien vaine érudition pour deviner quel homme fut circoncis 
le premier; qui prit le premier lavement; qui porta la premiére chemise; 
qui le premier avala une huitre al écaille; qui fut le premier vendeur 
d orviétan, tc.’ Nevertheless the probability that the little iron steam- 
boat Codorus, built at York, Pennsylvania, in 1825, was the first 
metal craft of any kind built in the United States seems a strong one, and 
the Editors of ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE are happy on this anniver- 
sary to publish their colleague’s account of John Elgar of York and his 
iron steamboat. 
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The Sheet Iron Steamboat Codorus 


John Elgar and the First Metal Hull Vessel Built in the United States’ 


BY ALEXANDER CROSBY BROWN 





I. 


HE first metal hull vessel built in the United States was unfor- 
tunately accorded almost no contemporary acclaim by reason of 
the novel material of its construction. And, by a perversity of 
fate, posterity is apt to award its laurels to those who recognize initially 
the significance of their achievements. What publicity this craft did re- 
ceive was mostly local in character and based on the fact that it was the 
first propelled by steam to sail the Susquehanna River. Even at that it 
had a competitor. Admittedly, the navigation of this unruly stream was 
a not inconsiderable feat, but, like walking a tightrope, its practical val- 
ue as an avenue of travel was debatable. For of all the large rivers flowing 
to the Atlantic seaboard, the beautiful Susquehanna was treacherous, 
rocky, shallow, steep and swift and the least adapted to safe navigation by 
any means. Parenthetically it might be observed that within only com- 
paratively recent times has the river been tamed to useful work and this 
not in the manner envisaged by our forefathers. Giant dams at Cono- 
wingo, Holtwood, and Safe Harbor have changed the lower Susquehanna 
into a string of finger lakes and provide hydro-electric power which, 
among other things, is used to operate railroads to parallel that river 
which heretofore could not have been depended upon to carry craft 
whose draft was reckoned in greater units than inches. 
Today, however, the giant steel shipbuilding establishments which 
ring the coasts and lake shores of the United States are not so much mon- 
uments to Chancellor Livingston’s well-known estate of Clermont on the 


1 This account has been made possible largely through the generous coéperation of Mr. Henry 
J. Young, Director, The Historical Society of York County, Pennsylvania. Likewise the following 
persons have most kindly supplied valuable information: Comdr. M. V. Brewington USNR (Ret.), 
Cambridge, Maryland; Mr. Stewart Huston, Secretary, Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. Forrest R. Holdcamper, The National Archives, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Clifford W. 
Hancock, Hydraulic Laboratory, Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Newport 
News, Virginia; Mrs. Elgar H. Stabler, Sandy Spring, Maryland. A condensation has been pub- 
lished in the Shipyard Bulletin (Newport News, January-February, 1950), pp. 17-20. 
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banks of the Hudson River as they are to a nationally unfamiliar and not 
too clean little tributary of the Susquehanna named Codorus Creek. And, 
regrettably, the success as a shipbuilder of John Elgar of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, who built the sheet iron steamboat Codorus in 1825, was probably 
eclipsed by the fact that his subsequent feat of navigation was doomed to 
prove impractical. Although none had been built previously with metal 
hulls, still over two hundred steamboats had been documented in the 
United States by the time Codorus came along,’ so steam itself was then 
no great novelty on the eastern seaboard. ‘Thus one does not find Elgar’s 
name inscribed, as it might well have been, along with the fathers of 
American steam shipbuilding, which would include, of course, his neigh- 
boring townsman, Robert Fulton of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

The situation was not unlike that which applied to John Fitch’s ex- 
perimental steamboat thirty-five years earlier: the country was not then 
ready to avail itself of Elgar’s pioneering. Seemingly inexhaustible sup- 
plies of shipbuilding timber grew at every hand and obviously since iron 
could not float, the general public considered that vessels made of it 
would sink. The infant American iron industry could content itself with 
making nails and kettles for still some time to come. Today, though, we 
are more interested in what Codorus was than in what she did and, sad to 
say, what information has come down on that score is all too meagre. 

The question of claiming historic ‘firsts’ is apt to be a delicate one and 
we are sensible of the risk involved in making the unequivocal statement 
that the iron steamboat Codorus was the first metal craft of any kind built 
in the United States. In England, however, where shipbuilding timber 
was even then becoming scarce, she was antedated by several iron vessels, 
at least two of which were steamers. Having claimed Codorus as America’s 
first, we do not propose to make any categorical statements for other 
countries when already competent authorities fail to agree. 

Apparently the first attempt to record the origins of iron shipbuilding 
was made as early as 10 March 1842 by John Grantham, president of the 
Polytechnic Society of Liverpool, in an address before that body. As a 
result of this paper, Mr. Grantham received several communications 
concerning the construction of early metal hull vessels which were in- 
corporated in the printed version of the address and in his later writings.’ 
In general, such standard secondary works as those by Chatterton, Fletch- 
er and John Kennedy follow Grantham’s account, stating that the first 

: a M. Lytle, Merchant Steam Vessels Built in the United States, 1807-1856 (Washington, 
1931). 


8 John Grantham, Iron, as a Material for Ship-Building (London, 1842), pp. 5-7, 90-91. Also, Iron 
Ship-Building: with Practical Illustrations (5th Edition, London, 1868), pp. 5-12. 
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British iron steamer was the 106-foot Aaron Mamby of 1822, but Captain 
N. W. Kennedy claims that the 1788 Experiment of Symington, Taylor 
and Miller was a double hull vessel built of iron.* Thus, in addition to be- 
ing the first recorded successful British steam vessel, she was also the first 
iron one. Admiral Preble, who came out initially for Aaron Mamby, cor- 
rects his text by a footnote added later to state that the first iron steamer 
was Caledonia, built in 1818 by Messrs. Carmichael of Dundee.* 

As far as unpowered craft were concerned, Grantham states that the 
first traces he could discover of iron-built vessels were of those construct- 
ed for use on British canals. He quotes from an account dated 28 July 
1787 at Birmingham mentioning an iron barge named Trial, built by 
John Wilkinson of Bradley Forge and launched at Willey in Shropshire 
on 6 July 1787. The barge was long and narrow: seventy feet in length 
by under seven feet in breadth and was made of five-sixteenths-inch plate 
riveted. But this barge can not be considered a true iron vessel since both 
stem and stern posts were made of wood, the gunwales were lined with 
wood, and the beams were elm planks. Parenthetically, we might men- 
tion as the first use of iron plate the possibly apocryphal fleet of wooden 
iron-clad ‘tortoise boats’ with which Korean hanna Yisunsin defend- 
ed his homeland from Japanese invasion in 1592.° 

American Naval Constructor Richard Gatewood cited a British ven- 
ture in the use of metal in lieu of wood earlier than the 1787 barge. This 
was a Yorkshire-built sheet iron pleasure boat, twelve feet long by half as 
wide, which was built in the spring of 1777." But this midget boat would 
hardly seem to count. 

Fletcher states that the first successful iron craft constructed for com- 
mercial purposes was the barge Vulcan built by Thomas Wilson in 1818 
at Fashine, some eleven miles from Glasgow. She was, incredibly enough, 
reported to be still in service as a coal barge on the Forth and Clyde Ca- 
nal as late as 1875. 

It would seem logical, however, to present the palm for the first prac- 
tical iron steamboat to the aforementioned Aaron Mamby, built in 1821 
at the Horsley Iron Works near Birmingham for Sir Charles Napier and 


4 E. Keble Chatterton, Steamships and their Story (London, 1910), p. 124; R. A. Fletcher, Steam- 
Ships; the Story of their Development to the Present Day (London, 1910), p. 195; John Kennedy, The 
History of Steam Navigation (Liverpool, 1903), p. 39; Captain Nigel W. Kennedy, Records of Early 
British Steamships (Liverpool, 1933), pp. 19, 41. 

5 Adm. George H. Preble, A Chronological History of the Origin and Development of Steam Navi- 
gation (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 107, 122, 400. 

6 James P. Baxter, The Introduction of the Ironclad Warship (Cambridge, 1933), p. 6; The En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (London, 14th Edition), XIII, 489. 


7 Richard Gatewood, Notes on Shipbuilding and Naval Architecture (Baltimore, 1891), p. 8, quot- 
ing from the Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1777. 
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Aaron Mamby and sent to London in sections and assembled at Rother- 
hithe on the Thames the next year. This steamer underwent trials on 
the river on g May 1822 and was described in a contemporary newspaper 
as ‘the most complete specimen of workmanship in the iron way that has 
ever been witnessed.’* Captain (later Admiral) Napier and Engineer 
Mamby took her across the Channel to France shortly thereafter and she 
is said to have been in use on the Seine for many years without needing 
any repairs of consequence. 

In the United States, however, following the 1825, Codorus, no further 
attempts were made for another decade to employ metal instead of wood 
in hull construction.’ In 1835, L. Parmalee of Poughkeepsie, New York, 


8 London Courier, 15 May 1822, quoted in John Kennedy, op. cit., p. 39. Additional description 
of Aaron Mamby in Grantham, op. cit., 1868, pp. 8-11. 


9 John Harrison Morrison, Jron and Steel Hull Steam Vessels of the United States, 1825-1905, 
Reprint No. 3 (Reprinted from the Scientific American Supplement, 1905), Steamship Historical 
Society (Salem, Massachusetts, 1945); Henry Hall, ‘Report on the Ship-Building Industry of the 
United States,’ Tenth Census of the United States (Washington, 1884), VIII, chapter V, ‘Iron Ves- 
sels.’ 

Morrison (pp. 1-3) makes the statement that ten years elapsed between the 1825, Codorus and the 
construction of the next American iron hull vessel. Hall (pp. 196, 202) likewise cites Codorus as the 
first, but he confuses her with the iron steamers imported from Birkenhead to the Savannah River, 
stating that Codorus ‘may possibly have been one of several exported from England in pieces.’ 

His information on the Savannah boats is also faulty, crediting the existence of as many as five 
of them in 1835 and stating that they ‘appear to have been built in the North.’ These identical er- 
rors are perpetuated by Gatewood, op. cit., p. 8. 

It is possible, however, that Morrison may be in error in stating that no further iron shipbuilding 
took place in the decade 1825-1835. Hall mentions, without dating it, one of the ‘earliest iron boats’ 
as a small barge built by Jesse Starr at Philadelphia. That Codorus had no predecessor, but may 
have had pretenders, seems to be indicated by an article entitled “The First Iron Steamboat,’ which 
appeared in the Baltimore Patriot, Friday, 12 April 1839. This was reprinted by Niles’ National 
Register, Baltimore, 27 April 1839, p. 133. But Morrison, by misprinting the date, lops off nine years 
and quotes in part from what he describes as ‘a Baltimore paper in April 1830.’ This little error 
has led people to believe, from the context of the article, that iron vessels were built in the United 
States following Codorus in 1825 and before 1830, the date he claimed the article was printed. With 
the correct date, 1839, the article is significant and is here quoted in its entirety: 

“We have twice or three times within the past year endeavored to “set history right” in regard to 
the place at which, and the individuals by whom, the “first iron steamboat was built in America.” 
The steamboat Codorus was the first iron steamboat built in the United States, as has been repeat- 
edly stated in this and other papers, and that boat was built some twelve or fourteen years since, 
at York, Pa., by Messrs. Davis, Gartner & Webb and Mr. John Elgar. The boat was intended to ply 
on the Susquehanna River, and with that special object in view, was so constructed as to draw about 
twelve inches of water, with all her machinery on board. It was built at York (the hull altogether of 
iron), mounted upon wheels and thus transported by horse power to the river, and there launched, 
opposite Marietta. It made one or two voyages [actually only one] under “Captain Elgar” to the 
headwaters of the Susquehanna, but small as was its draft of water, it was found to be too great at 
certain seasons for the bars and shallows of the river, and the enterprise was abandoned. The first 
iron steamboat, the Codorus, was afterwards brought to this city [Baltimore], where after remain- 
ing some time, it was taken farther south, to ply on some small river [the Neuse]. Of its after des- 
tinies, we have no information. 

‘All this, we think, has been stated, at least in substance, once or twice before in this paper. Yet 
in the Patriot of Wednesday [10 April 1839], a short paragraph, from another paper somehow 
found place, which states that “the first iron steamboat in this country is now building at Pitts- 
—. How are we to credit, or accredit, the truths of history, if the record of passing events, re- 
garding a matter of which there is no doubt, becomes so early vitiated?’ 

This present article will have more to say on Codorus’ ‘after destinies.’ The Pittsburgh ‘first 
iron steamer’ was Valley Forge, of 220 tons, then building at the Washington Works of Robinson 
and Mims, and scheduled for completion in July 1839. She measured 172 feet on deck, 140 feet keel, 
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built a sixty-three foot catamaran steamer of plate iron ‘riveted together 
in a manner similar to the iron in steam boilers.’ ‘The year following, 
three or four iron hull, unpowered canal barges were built for the Erie 
and the Pennsylvania State Canals and, from that time forward, metal 
hulls demonstrated a certain usefulness and began to be encountered 
more generally for inland navigation. It should be stated, however, that 
the year before Parmalee’s experimental catamaran was built, a Georgia 
shipbuilder named John Cant imported for G. B. Lamar the iron hull 
steamboat John Randolph, built by the Lairds of Birkenhead, England. 
This vessel was prefabricated and sent over in sections to be reassem- 
bled on the banks of the Savannah River and has been frequently cited 
as the first iron vessel in America.’® But, hands down, that claim more 
properly fits the little Codorus. ‘That is unless someone can turn up still 
an earlier iron craft! 

Before taking up the brief career of Codorus, a further digression might 
be permitted to describe briefly the situation prevailing in the eastern 
seaboard states of America in 1825, her natal year. The possibility of 
pushing avenues of trade westward across the Allegheny Mountains to 
tap seemingly unfathomable resources in the Mississippi Basin was clear- 
ly proven when, in the fall of 1825, the Erie Canal staged its triumphal 
opening, thus completing a 364-mile connection between the Hudson 
and the Great Lakes. Envious of New York’s foresight and industry, other 
seaboard cities vied in competition with each other to open additional 
routes. Richmond had projected her James River-Kanawah Canal; Wash- 
ington, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal flanking the Potomac. And Bal- 
timore, lacking a suitable river, had looked longingly at both the Potomac 
and Susquehanna while deriving benefit from wagon traffic over the Na- 
tional Road.* 

Not wishing to be outdistanced, Philadelphia turned to her state’s only 
possible westward pointing arteries, the Susquehanna and tributary Juni- 
ata. But unfortunately for Philadelphia, the Susquehanna flows out of 
Pennsylvania to the head of Chesapeake Bay, thus falling more logically 


25 feet beam, and 6 feet depth of hold. Morrison states that Valley Forge was the first iron hull on 
the western rivers and the first iron hull side-wheel steamboat of American construction and ma- 


terial. This statement implies that Morrison thought that Codorus was a stern wheeler, a point we 
consider debatable. 


10 As in Norfolk American Beacon, 31 July 1834. An accurate if condensed review of early ven- 
tures in the use of iron for ship construction is given in a long footnote to H. A. Musham, ‘Early 
Great Lakes Steamboats, Warships and Iron Hulls,’ Tue AMERICAN NEPTUNE, VIII (1948), 193-194. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has placed an historical highway marker about two miles 
from Accomac where the boat was launched, citing her as ‘America’s First Iron Steamboat.’ 


11 James Weston Livingood, The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860 (Harrisburg, 


1947); Alvin F. Harlow, Old Towpaths: the Story of the American Canal Era (New York, 1926). The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad did not come until later, being chartered on 28 February 1827. 
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under Baltimore’s ‘sphere.’ To capture the trade flowing from the Sus- 
quehanna’s rich hinterland, in 1826 the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
projected her famous ‘Main Line of Public Works,’* which ultimately 
included a railroad from Philadelphia to Columbia, a flanking canal 
along the Susquehanna and Juniata Rivers as far west as Hollidaysburg, 
whence in 1834 the Allegheny Portage Railroad effected a precipitous 
connection across the mountains to the westward-flowing Conemaugh 
to Johnstown and so on to Pittsburgh and the Ohio River. Obviously, 
with Baltimore the gainer, Pennsylvania was hostile to improvements in 
the lower part of the Susquehanna Valley. 

But for many years prior to that time, the Susquehanna’s turbulent 
bosom had floated enormous log rafts and in 1812 seven-eighths of Balti- 
more’s large lumber trade reached it by this means.** Other produce, in- 
cluding whiskey, was brought in occasional arks, crude, box-like craft 
which were suitable for the one-way drifting voyage down the river and 
which were broken up for their timber on arrival. Spurred by Balti- 
more interests, already attempts had been made to eliminate some of 
the most dangerous barriers in the lower river. In 1783 Maryland grant- 
ed a charter for a four-mile canal running from tidewater at Port Deposit 
to a point above Bald Friar Falls. Farther upstream, Pennsylvania’s first 
canal was one built on the west bank of the Susquehanna around Cone- 
wago Falls (not to be confused with Conowingo) at York Haven, on the 
opposite side and a short distance above Columbia. This was built be- 
tween 1792 and 1798 at a cost of $102,000 and provided a one-mile canal, 
forty feet wide by four feet deep, around the falls with a nine-foot lift 
lock chamber at one end. The river bed itself was to be improved by some 
seventeen miles of sluices. Obviously with these aids if it could be dem- 
onstrated that vessels could be made to ascend the Susquehanna system, 
the impetus to trade and development would be far reaching. With the 
stage thus set, a modest Quaker named John Elgar set about the produc- 
tion of his insufficiently famous Susquehanna River steamer, which coin- 
cidentally he decided should be built of sheet iron. 


12 On 16 January 1826 was passed ‘An Act to Provide for the Commencement of a Canal, to be 
constructed at the Expense of the State, and to be styled “The Pennsylvania Canal.” ’ 

The whole turbulent history of attempts to tame the Susquehanna is disclosed by various ‘ex- 
hibits’ printed in the three-volume Transcript of Record and two-volume Brief in Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company vs. Federal Power Commission, United States Court of Appeals for Dis- 
trict of Columbia, January Term, 1940, No. 7599. 

It was the Federal Power Commission’s contention that the Susquehanna was a navigable river 
and that the Power Company must operate its hydro-electric power plant and dam at Holtwood, 
Pennsylvania, under Federal license. On the other hand, the Power Company produced a mass of 
testimony to show that the Susquehanna was by no means a conveniently navigable river. The his- 
torian benefits by the painstaking accumulation of source materials. 


18 D. F. Magee, ‘Rafting on the Susquehanna,’ Lancaster County Historical Society Papers, XXIV 
(1920), 193-202. 
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II. 


John Elgar was born at Warrington, York County, Pennsylvania, in 
1784, the second son of Joseph and Margaret Matthews Elgar who were 
both Quaker ministers. His grandfather, also Joseph Elgar, emigrated 
from England to Pennsylvania about 1720. According to a brief auto- 
biography,** written in later life, John Elgar confessed to having been a 
‘fragile infant.’ At the age of seven he was sent to live temporarily with 
his maternal aunt, Mary Matthews Brooke, at Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
a place considered superior for his health. In 1794 the family went to 
Pipe Creek, then located in Frederick County, Maryland, and John Elgar 
joined them there. In 1807 they moved back to the city of York where 
Joseph Elgar set up in business as a nail manufacturer. Young John’s 
health improved, but he had only a limited education of two or three 
years in school. His inquisitive nature, however, directed him to read 
and find inspiration in the works of Pope, Milton, and other classics. By 
his own confession:*° 


I became a pretty good scholar in reading, writing and arithmetic, the only 
branches taught me, and I have had cause to regret through life my deficiency in a 
knowledge of grammar, but more particularly in the science of mathematics having 
a natural taste for Geometry & which would have been useful to me in my business. 


At the age of seventeen, John Elgar, who had been helping on his fa- 
ther’s farm and writing verse on the side, ‘took hold of the plow in ear- 
nest’ and apparently enjoyed the work. ‘Two years later the event oc- 
curred which was directly responsible for his ability to produce the iron 
steamboat two decades thence:*® 


At about nineteen what genius I had, received a direction altogether in the line 
of mechanical pursuits. My father was engaged in the construction of a machine 
for cutting nails lengthwise of the iron, a new and improved plan of making that 
article; before completing his machine he lost the sight of one eye, then about sev- 
enty years of age, and he took me from the plow into the shop to assist him. The ma- 
chine answered the purpose. I became a nail maker instead of a farmer and poet 
and continued the business for twenty years for the support of my parents. 


About 1810 Elgar’s father died and, taking over the business, John E]- 
gar was referred to in deeds and other papers as a ‘nailor.’ ‘Ten years or so 
later he became associated with the firm of Davis, Gartner and Webb, 
operators of a foundry and machine shop on South Newberry Street in 


14 Presently owned by Miss Mary B. Brooke, ‘Falling Green,’ Sandy Spring, Maryland, whose 
courtesy is here acknowledged. The period covered in the autobiography terminates about 1805 
and unfortunately makes no mention of Codorus. 

15 Ibid. 


16 Ibid. 
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York.** Evidently his plans for Codorus materialized early in 1825 when 
he was forty-one years of age. Although we have but an imperfect idea of 
the appearance of his finished craft, we do know just what materials went 
into her construction.** On 31 March 1825, Elgar and Gartner sent the 
following orders to Dr. Charles Lukens, operator of the Brandywine Iron 
and Nail Factory at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, a town about fifty miles 
east of York. 


York 2™ 91. 189Fr 
Doct Charles Lukens wee O™ 54 FUaG 
Respected Friend 


Thy letter of 2™ 21 states that thou will deliver sheet iron to me in York at $140 
per ton rolled 2 feet wide and from 7 to 10 feet long. I presume the small variation 
from these dimensions in the following bill will not alter the price therefor. Please 
send on as soon as thou canst the following: I cannot well state the quantity in 
square feet, will therefore say 

350 feet in length & 2 feet wide 

ar? ee 
Se on ge ae 

438 feet running measure all rolled exactly to the small guay- or 1/12 of an inch 
thick except 6 sheets of the 2 feet width rolled to fit the large guage or 14 of an inch 
thick. The iron to be of the best quality and sound, and particularly clear of buckles 
or bilges that prevent the sheet from lying flat. 

Also send 120 straps or hoops 7 feet long 3 in broad & rolled to fit the large guage 
or 14 of an inch thick, these dimensions must be strictly attended to. These hoops 
I want of the best picked iron as the[y] are to be turned to a right angle along the 
middle from end to end, so that the end shows the form ‘L’, If the iron is not sound 
and very tough it will crack along the corner. 

It is understood that the sheats are to be nicely trimed sides and ends. The money 
will await thy order in York Bank on the delivery of the iron as above described. 
Write me on the subject and say when I may certainly expect the Iron. 


ee 66 


Respectfully 


Please return the Jno Elgar 


gague with the iron. 


17 Other details on the life of John Elgar are from ‘Deeds pertaining to John Elgar as recorded 
in the Office of the Recorder of York County’; and ‘Abstract of Records of York Monthly Quaker 
Meeting’; both in the Historical Society of York County. 

See also: W. C. Carter and A. J. Glossbrenner, History of York County from its Erection to the 
Present Time [1834] . . . (Harrisburg, 1930), p. 146; Conservation Society of York County, Penn- 
sylvania, Memorial Souvenir Commemorating the 150th Anniversary of York as the Capital of the 
United States of America (York, 1927), pp. 45-46. The date of Elgar’s birth here does not agree with 
the date he gives in his autobiographical sketch. 


18 Order books, Brandywine Iron Works and Nail Factory, from 1798 when the establishment 
was founded by Isaac Pennock, father of Mrs. Rebecca Pennock Lukens. From 1816 until his death 
in 1825, the factory was operated by Dr. Charles Lukens. Mrs. Lukens continued the direction of 
the business until her death in 1854. Extracts from 1825 order books received from Mr. Stewart 
Huston, Secretary, Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
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Doct? Charles Lukens 
Please to send us with J. Elgar’s iron 


6 sheats 4 feet g in each in length 2 feet wide 


4 4 5 20 in wide 


The above is to be 14 of an inch thick, also send us one sheat to make a boiler head 
2 feet 10 inches diameter and 3% of an in thick. If you cannot roll it in one sheat 
trim it out of two allowing for the lap in the middle. 


Yours &c 
Israel Gartner 


For Davis Gartner & Webb 
The do not seem disposed to take 44 nails 
The iron will weigh 40°t perhaps. 


J-E. 


The above orders apparently were entered on Dr. Lukens’ books on 13 
April 1825 and paid for on 10 May. Elgar ordered an additional twenty- 
four plates on 23 April. Although none of the requisitions stated that the 
material was destined for the construction of a steamboat, from the dates 
of the orders and the quantities and types of iron involved, it may be 
stated with reasonable certainty that it was this iron that found its way 
into the little Codorus and her boiler. It has been suggested, however, 
that the sheet iron was used merely to provide a metal skin over a wooden 
hull, thus debarring Codorus from her claim to being America’s first iron 
boat.*® This theory would appear untenable since the fact that her hull 
was entirely built of iron is mentioned in all contemporary references. 
Likewise mentioned are the iron ribs. When it is appreciated that a mod- 
ern forty-foot lifeboat is made of one-sixteenth-inch plate, obviously the 
one-twelfth-inch plate ordered for Codorus would have been sufficiently 
rugged. 

Although, presumably, there was no secrecy in Elgar’s plans, the first 
published notice of his intention did not appear until Niles’ Weekly Reg- 
ister printed the two-line statement in its issue for 14 May 1825: ‘A sheet 
iron steam boat is building at York, Pa., for navigation of the Susque- 
hanna.’”° 

Apparently the building did not go forward with any great celerity, 
for it was not until that fall that a local York newspaper reported that Co- 
dorus was ready to be launched. The following printed description of the 


19 Fletcher, op. cit., p. 196, ignores Codorus’ justifiable claim to being the first American iron 
vessel. In commenting on John Laird of Birkenhead taking up iron shipbuilding in 1828 Fletcher 
states: “The first iron vessels for the U.S.—not the first iron-plated vessels, and this is a distinction 
eee be noted—were launched there.’, i.e., on the Clyde River for export to Savannah, 

eorgia. 


20 Niles’ Weekly Register, Baltimore, 14 May 1825, p. 176. 
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steamboat was ‘taken by a gentleman of Philadelphia,’ not otherwise 
specified: 


The boat has sixty feet keel, nine feet beam, and is three feet high. It is com- 
posed entirely of sheet iron, riveted with iron rivets, and the ribs, which are one 
foot apart, are strips of sheet iron, which by their peculiar form are supposed to 
possess thrice the strength of the same weight of iron in the square platform. The 
whole weight of iron in the boat, when she shall be finished, will be fourteen hun- 
dred pounds. That of the wood work, deck, cabin, etc., will be two thousand six 
hundred pounds, being together two tons. The steam engine, the boiler included, 
will weigh two tons, making the whole weight of the boat and engine but four tons. 
She will draw, when launched, but five inches and every additional ton which may 
be put on board of her will sink her one inch in the water. 

The engine is upon the high pressure principle, calculated to bear six hundred 
pounds to the inch, and the engine will be worked with not more than one hundred 
pounds to the inch. It will have an eight horse power [engine] and the boiler is 
formed so that the anthracite coal will be exclusively used to produce steam.?? The 
ingenuity with which the boiler is constructed, and its entire competency for burn- 
ing the Susquehanna coal are entitled to particular notice, and the inventors, if 
they succeed in this experiment will be entitled to the thanks of every Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

The boiler is so constructed, as that every part of the receptacle for the fire is 
surrounded by the water intended to be converted into steam; and thus the iron 
is preserved from injury by the excessive heat produced by the combustions of the 
coal. Its form is cylindrical; its length about six feet, and it will be placed upright 
in the boat, occupying with the whole engine, not more than ten feet by six feet. 

The engine is nearly completed, Messrs. Webb, Davis and Gartner, being its 
constructors. The boat which is the work of Mr. Elgar, is in great forwardness. The 
whole cost of the boat and engine will be three thousand dollars. 


As the Philadelphia gentleman reported, Davis, Gartner and Webb 
built Codorus’ engine. No information is at hand concerning James Webb, 
whose name disappeared from the firm title shortly thereafter, but Phin- 
eas Davis (Plate 22)** was a former clockmaker who around 1820 became 
associated with Israel Gartner in the operation of a machine shop. On 17 
February 1821 Davis patented a vibrating steam engine which may have 
served as prototype for the machinery installed in Codorus. Later he be- 
came a celebrated engineer by the production in 1831 of the well-known 
engine York, a coal burner, the first successful locomotive of the Balti- 


21 York Gazette, 8 November 1825. 


22 Apparently the use of coal did not prove satisfactory and in the end Codorus used wood ex- 
clusively for fuel. 

23 Phineas Davis was born at Grafton, New Hampshire, in 1795. Orphaned at the age of thir- 
teen, he came to York in 1809 and became a clockmaker’s apprentice to Jonathan Jessup in whose 
employ he remained until he reached the age of twenty-one. John C. Jordan, ‘An Historical Citi- 
zen: Career of Phineas Davis, the Noted Inventor,’ Proceedings, Historical Society of York County 
I (1904), 55-69; Conservation Society of York County, An Historical Sketch of Phineas Davis ..., 
York (Pamphlet, Gazette and Daily), January 1924. 
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more and Ohio Railroad. The next year Davis went to Baltimore as man- 
ager of the B. & O. shops and he supervised the construction of several 
other locomotives of the grasshopper type before his untimely death in 
a railroad accident on 27 September 1835. Apparently Codorus was his 
first and only product in marine engineering. 

Although no contemporary pictures of Codorus as completed have been 
located, we are fortunate to have a sketch of her in process of construc- 
tion (Plates 21 and 22). This was drawn by an eccentric local folk artist 
named Lewis Miller,** who apparently created for his own amusement a 
series of illustrated diaries covering events which took place principally 
in and around York. His water-color picture of Codorus measures only 
about two by three inches and is inscribed: “The Sheet Iron Steam Boat 
made by Davis and Gardner [sic]. ‘The[y] took it when it was done to the 
river Susquehanna.’ 

No date is included, but it appears on the same page with, among other 
things, mention of General Lafayette’s visit to York (2 February 1825); 
the carrying away of the Columbia Bridge ‘by the ice flood’ (5 February 
1832); and a regrettable misadventure wherein a certain John Gallagher 
‘fell in a privy after night 1837.’ Miller might be truthfully described as 
calamity minded and the last named is fully illustrated, but our atten- 
tion must be confined only to the date, 1837, as proof of the fact that 
though Miller undoubtedly saw Codorus under construction, his view of 
it might have been drawn considerably after the event. 

Although Codorus, as depicted, is obviously out of scale for a sixty- -foot- 
er, the sketch is of extreme interest, showing as it does that the hull was 
turned upside down to rivet on the shell plates. An active group of rivet- 
ers is clustered around the boat wielding their hammers. It is my belief 
that this rarity may possibly provide the earliest view of iron shipbuild- 
ing in existence. Its documentary value is, therefore, incontestable and 
would suggest to the Dravo Corporation of Pittsburgh, who mass-pro- 
duced patrol craft for the United States Navy in World War II by build- 
ing them upside down and then rolling them over, that ‘there is nothing 
new under the sun.’ 

24 Lewis Miller, 1796-1882. A series of water-color sketch books with the binder’s title, Chronicles 
of York, 1798-1870, in the Historical Society of York County, York, Pennsylvania. These drawings 
depict events up to and as late as 1870, but without chronological scheme or sequence so that no 


dates of painting can be ascribed to individual pictures. In addition to the drawings of Codorus, 
one of Miller’s sketch books has a caricature of ‘Fines’ Davis (Plate 22), which carries the following 
inscription: 

‘Fines Davis, York. Fines Davis in 1806 made a little time piece, or watch pocket clock. He sent 
it to London in the museum for a curiositie. Davis was a Silversmith made Watches a good jn- 
genious mechanick. He cast the big bell in the Luthern Steeple in 1821 in west main street over the 
bridge and made a iron Steam Boat to the river Susquehanna steam.’ 
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The hull of Codorus was completed on 14 November 1825, and al- 
though it had first been planned to float the vessel down to the Susque- 
hanna on the little stream whose name she bore, in the end she was trans- 
ported by means of ‘two wagons coupled together, timbers laid on them 
and a bolster supporting a platform placed on each; on these platforms 
the boat was laid and properly secured.’* 


Such was the interest felt on the occasion, that notwithstanding being in weight 
more than six thousand pounds, the weather rainy and disagreeable, the citizens 
attached a long rope to her, and about sixty or seventy taking hold, drew her from 
the west side of the bridge to the upper end of Main Street, amidst the shouts and 
huzzas of a multitude, such as used to dangle at the heels of LaFayette.*® 


Reminiscences of a then nine-year-old eyewitness” record that an awn- 
ing frame with supporting posts fixed in the curb, which was presumptu- 
ous enough to get in the way while the cavalcade was effecting its passage 
through the market square, was summarily ripped down. Once out of 
town, horses were hitched to the wagons and the vessel was transported 
to Keesey’s Ferry, which was formerly known as Anderson’s Ferry and is 
now called Accomac. This point is below Conewago Falls on the west 
bank of the Susquehanna opposite Marietta, a distance of about a dozen 
miles from York. 

Elgar was busily engaged during the following week getting the ma- 
chinery installed. A reporter from the redoubtable York Recorder, who 
was on hand to describe the trial trip which then took place, concluded 
his remarks by stating that Codorus ‘will, as a work of art, elicit the praises 
of all who inspect her. She makes a beautiful appearance on the water 
and moves gracefully through it.”* 

Unfortunately, however, none of the descriptions which have sur- 
vived concerning the vessel recount the method of steering it, or state 
how the power from the engine was transmitted to the water. Without 
such a modern refinement as the tunnel stern, a screw propeller would, 
of course, have been out of the question. From Codorus’ draft, stated to 
be only six and a quarter inches loaded, it would seem logical to assume 
that she had a stern wheel or wheels much like the present little dredging 
steamers which are used to reclaim coal from the river bed near Harris- 
burg. But stern-wheel boats customarily have square transom sterns and 
the Lewis Miller drawing clearly indicates that Codorus had a round, 

25 York Recorder, 15 November 1825. 


26 York Gazette, 15 November 1825. 


27 Letter from Col. Granville O. Haller dated 21 September 1893, published in Jordan, Career 
of Phineas Davis, op. cit., p. 62. 
28 York Recorder, 22 November 1825. 
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‘duck-tail’ stern with considerable overhang. That the wheels should be 
recorded in the plural is attested by a later reference stating that ‘her 
paddles and wheels [were] enlarged.’** But whether she had side wheels 
or stern wheels is a debatable point. 

In any event, Codorus was reported to have been able to make six miles 
an hour against the current at only half her designed steam pressure. At 
that, steam escaped freely from numerous ‘crevices which could not be 
closed in time.’*° 


III. 


Evidently ‘Captain’ Elgar and his backers were reasonably well satis- 
fied with Codorus’ initial swim in the Susquehanna and preparations 
for her triumphal barn-storniing trip went forward apace. Unfortunate- 
ly no reference has been discovered to give the names or even the number 
of men who made up her regular crew. We hear of the vessel a week later 
at York Haven having been locked up through the canal around Cone- 
wago Falls. York Haven set the pattern for visits to succeeding towns 
along the way: ‘her arrival was greeted by the firing of guns and reiterated 
cheers.’ * 

The steamboat did not tarry long at York Haven and proceeded up 
the river towards Harrisburg the very next day. The York Recorder, 
proudly following her voyage, quoted from a letter received from a Har- 
risburg resident, who reported ‘the pleasure of seeing the Codorus sail 
in great majesty up the Susquehanna. . . . The cry of ‘Steam Boat’’ ran 
with electric velocity from street to street and in a few minutes Bank 
and Front Streets were literally crowded with the anxious multitude.’® 

Harrisburg was suitably impressed by the novel spectacle of its first 
steamboat, inspiring its Oracle to seven hundred odd words of the pur- 
plest prose imaginable which involved ‘river gods . . . enticed, by the 
warbling of the finest music, from their deep recesses,’ ‘lovely Niads,’ 
and even Neptune himself! Apparently none of these characters were 
actually on hand to greet Codorus at Harrisburg, but the inspired Oracle 
writer concluded that a ‘substantial visitation of sylphs, and Hebes, re- 
siding principally within the jurisdiction and demise of our own bor- 
ough’ actually did turn up in the flesh to welcome the steamboat.** 

Captain Elgar was evidently a very obliging individual and at Harris- 

29 Wilkes-Barre Democrat, 28 April 1826, quoted in York Recorder, g May 1826. 

80 York Recorder, 22 November 1825. 


31 York Recorder, 2g November 1825. 
82 Ibid. 


88 Harrisburg Oracle, 3 December 1825, quoted in York Recorder, 6 December 1825. 
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burg the local citizenry was entertained by the first of many excursions 
he ran for the benefit of well-wishers encountered on the trip. On this 
particular one:** 


A part of a numerous company of from eighty to a hundred, after having spent a 
delightful afternoon on board of this the first steam boat that ever reached Harris. 
burg, the star-spangled banner waving above them, the blue wave beneath them, 
and an excellent band of music at their side, repaired in the evening to Mr. Bueh- 
ler’s Hotel, where innocent mirth, and the light dance, wound up the entertain- 
ment of the day. 


After a few days spent at Harrisburg, Codorus returned to York Haven. 
Low water in the river evidently confined her for the next few months to 
the fifteen-mile stretch of river between those two places. In mid-De- 
cember, Captain Elgar entertained the members of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature on board his vessel for an excursion and testimonials were 
published ‘in favor of its satisfactory performance.’ The solons went on 
record as stating that the success of ‘the very respectable and ingenious 
mechanics . . . fully establishes their claims to the public bounty.’* Fifty 
people on board were said to increase the vessel’s draft by only two inches. 

Before proceeding with the account of Codorus’ spring voyage to the 
Susquehanna’s headwaters, mention should now be made of her com- 
petitors to the claim of first Susquehanna steamboat, since they were 
the cause of a considerable number of acrimonious dispatches in the con- 
temporary newspapers. A month and a half prior to its mention of Co- 
dorus, Niles’ Weekly Register had announced® that the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature had appropriated $30,000 for improving the Susquehanna be- 
tween York Haven and Northumberland and that a steamboat was then 
under construction in Baltimore ‘to ply upon this noble stream’ between 
those points. A later issue of the Register identified this vessel as the 
Susquehanna, a wooden hulled boat, and stated that she was ‘now on the 
river.’ 

Apparently still a third vessel was described in the same issue of the 
York newspaper® which recorded the transportation of Codorus from 
York to Keesey’s Ferry. This was probably Pioneer, built in Baltimore 
by a Mr. Winchester, which was reported as then ready to be towed 
around to Port Deposit to ascend the river. This vessel was described as 
being sixty feet long, fifteen broad, and with a draft of eight inches. The 

84 Ibid. 

85 York Recorder, 20 December 1825. 

86 Niles’ Weekly Register, Baltimore, 2 April 1825, p. 66. 


87 Ibid., 7 May 1825, p. 160. 
88 York Recorder, 15 November 1825. 
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engine was not then completed and was to be brought overland to York 
Haven and there installed when the craft had been dragged up the river 
to that point. ‘It is to be feared, however, that a wooden boat of such 
light construction will be found particularly liable to snag,’ the account 
concluded. At the time, Codorus herself was in York Haven and the Re- 
corder expressed doubt whether Mr. Winchester’s boat could ascend the 
river to that point ‘until the waters rise.’** But, since nothing further is 
heard of the Winchester craft, it is presumed that the plan to use her as 
a steamboat on the river was abandoned. 

Evidently the other Baltimore-built vessel, Susquehanna, was not ready 
until the spring of 1826, at which time she followed Codorus up the river. 
The Northumberland Gazetteer, remarking that Susquehanna’s engine 
was rated at twenty horsepower to Codorus’ ten, stated that the iron boat 
‘in point of beauty and neatness, far surpasses the Susquehanna, but is un- 
able to proceed against the current with the same velocity.’ *° 

Evidently the Susquehanna Steamboat Company, owners of Susque- 
hanna, ran into financial difficulties and only a short time later it was re- 
ported that they had offered to dispose of her to the Baltimore City Cor- 
poration for $3100, the amount of debt which remained unpaid on her 
construction.** The disgruntled Mayor suggested, however, that her en- 
gine ‘might be advantageously applied to the use of a mud machine!’ And 
the York newspaper took delight in advising its readers that even the re- 
maining debt exceeded the entire cost of Codorus, ‘universally admitted 
to be the handsomer vessel.’ 

Baltimore interests were still loyal to their craft, however, and with 
misguided zeal accused the Society for the Promotion of Internal Im- 
provement in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania of pushing the attain- 
ments of Codorus in its annual report ‘because it was a Pennsylvania 
boat.’** An article in the Baltimore Commercial Chronicle claimed Susque- 
hanna as having been the first in the river above Harrisburg.** Actually 
Codorus preceded her and since Susquehanna was considerably larger and 


89 York Recorder, 29 November 1825. 


40 Northumberland Gazetteer, 6 April 1826, quoted in York Recorder, 25 April 1826. 
41 York Recorder, 25 April 1826. 


42 The First Annual Report of the Acting Committee of the Society for the Promotion of Internal 
Improvement in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1826), p. 5. This report, dated 
4 January 1826, did incorporate a certain amount of wishful thinking in its statement: “There is 
another subject upon which the Committee will also take leave to offer their sincere congratulations 
to the friends of internal improvement and to the members of the Society. It is that the navigation 
of every one of the great rivers of the State for steam-boats is now fully and decidedly ascertained 
to be within the power of the State. By the construction and employment of the Codorus upon the 
Susquehanna, this most important fact has been established. . . .’ 


48 Baltimore Commercial Chronicle, 25 April 1826, quoted in York Recorder, 2 May 1826. 
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drew more water, she proved even less suited for the unruly stream for 
which she was named. In any event, she came to an unfortunate end, be- 
ing thrown against a rock and exploding her boiler while trying to ne- 
gotiate Nescopeck Falls near Berwick, Pennsylvania, on 3 May 1826.“ 
At that time Codorus was some thirty miles farther up the river at Wilkes- 
Barre, having successfully mounted the same falls a month earlier. But 
we anticipate. 


IV. 


The end of March 1826 found Captain Elgar on his way again after 
ice had cleared in the swollen river. Presumably Codorus had been tied 
up in the canal at York Haven during the worst of the winter months, for 
her last excursion was mentioned as having taken place in mid-December 
off Harrisburg. Once the trip was resumed, her first recorded stop was at 
the village of Selinsgrove, about fifty miles above Harrisburg and just 
seven miles below Northumberland where the river divides into its West 
and North Branches. 

At Northumberland we first discover that either coal was unobtain- 
able, or, as was more likely, that all was not well with the coal-burning 
properties of Codorus’ furnace. “They find considerable difficulty in pro- 
curing wood for the fire of a Steam Boat,’ the paper reported.*° 

At Northumberland Codorus turned eastward into the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna, arriving at Catawissa on 6 April 1826 and at Blooms- 
burg on 8 April. The ‘genial proprietor’ of the steamer was feted and 
dined at both places, his home-town paper duly recording the events 
and printing in full the pious toasts (including one to ‘the fair sex of 
Bloomsburg’) drunk in honor of the occasions.** The steamboat left 
Bloomsburg the next afternoon and came up to the Eddy (half a mile be- 
low Berwick) late that night in a driving rain storm. On the afternoon 

44 Roy C. McHenry, ‘Early Steamboats on the Susquehanna,’ Steamboat Bill of Facts, August 
1944, pp. 247-248. In point of accuracy this article is not too reliable. The seven-word sentence, 
‘John Elgan built Cadorus at York Haven,’ contains three errors! Mr. McHenry describes Susque- 
hanna as being 82 feet long and drawing 22 inches with 100 passengers on board. She was powered 
with a 32-H.P. engine turning a 414-foot diameter stern wheel. According to Frederick A. God- 
charles’ account (1924) reprinted as Exhibit No. 42 in Pennsylvania Water and Power Company, 
op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 1041-1042, Susquehanna, commanded by Captain Cornwell, left York Haven 
on 17 April 1826 with a keel boat in tow. Visiting Harrisburg and other places she arrived below the 
Nescopeck Falls on 3 May 1826, disembarking most of her passengers. Under a full head of steam 
she had made a dash up the falls and had surmounted two-thirds of the distance when she could 
no longer make headway. Accordingly the engine was stopped and as the steamboat drifted back 
down stream for a second attempt she struck a rock. At the moment of impact the boiler let go. It 
was said that a passenger was holding down the safety valve. Three people were killed instantly 


and the rest on board injured. The boat itself was completely wrecked. The date of her explosion 
is given as g May 1826 in Jordan, op. cit., p. 69. 


45 Northumberland Gazetteer, 6 April 1826, quoted in York Recorder, 25 April 1826. 
46 York Recorder, 2 May 1826, dispatches from Catawissa and Bloomsburg. 
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of 10 April, ‘the storm having abated, she commenced her ascent of the 
[Nescopeck] Falls which she accomplished principally by steam power; 
during the time she was saluted by the reiterated huzzas of the multi- 
tude who were witnessing the performance together with the repeated 
discharges of artillery.’** It was at this point, where the river made a drop 
of several feet, hurling itself over a wall of Blue Ridge granite, that Sus- 
quehanna met her end a month later. 

Hospitable Berwick provided the customary entertainment ashore 
and patient Elgar, the usual round of excursions afloat. Codorus was on 
her way upstream again on 11 April with Wilkes-Barre the next town of 
consequence along the route. Still another set of waterfalls intervened 
off Nanticoke and we have Elgar’s own words to point out that this par- 
ticular part of the navigation was ‘no picnic.’ In a letter to his niece writ- 
ten after the trip was over, the only known surviving description of the 
voyage by Elgar’s own hand, he wrote:** 


Thee cannot readily conceive the dangers I sometimes had to dare. Being consti- 
tutionally a coward, it required great exertion of mind to meet them in the face. 
To give Thee an instance, at Nanticoke Falls (where more boatmen have been lost 
than at any other place on the river) we had to throw out the tow line to a number 
of men on shore who had come down from Wilkesbarre to see us ascend the falls. 
Five of us remained on the boat, four good polemen to brace her off the rocks along 
shore, that the steam power might be used without endangering the wheels, my- 
self to tend the engine and, tho a cold morning, icicles hanging to houses 2 ft long, 
I took off my coat, prepared to swim out in case of accident, resolved that the boat 
should go up or sink. When all was ready the boat was pushed out of an eddy into 
the main current & all the steam power put on, which was at least 25 horses, but to 
little effect. The violence of the water being so great, it seemed to increase the mo- 
tion of wheels. The boat remained stationary for several minutes, at length the 
greater exertion at the rope drew her bow so low that the rush of water dashed over 
the deck. I saw the boat was in great danger of being drawn under. I ran forward 
with my knife opened to cut the rope, which is considered when necessary a very 
dangerous resort on account of the boat swinging round & oversetting. But to my 
joy she bounced up like an egg & began to move ahead. This was a greater volun- 
tary hazard than I would like to run again. ... 


At dusk the following day, as the brave little Codorus came to anchor in 
slackwater off Wilkes-Barre she got ‘martial musick’ in addition to the 
cheers and artillery. Elgar probably would have preferred a hot bath 
and a comfortable bed. Possibly he was thinking of this very reception 
when he set down the lines:*° 


47 York Recorder, 2 May 1826 dispatch from Berwick dated 11 April 1826. 


48 Letter, John Elgar to his niece, Anne Farquhar, dated 17 November 1826. Elgar Papers, Li- 
brary of Congress. This is the only letter in this collection of about fifty manuscripts which relates 
to the voyage of Codorus. 


49 Ibid. 
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I felt it my part to take the boat to the head branches of the Susqu® & that I de- 
termined to do thru all difficulties and dangers & of them I found sufficient. But 
the unnecessary fuss was more trying than ascending rapids. There is no affec- 
tation in this, for you know I am not constituted to enjoy anything of the kind, but 
it was impossible to escape it. Frequently when exhausted with toil & hunger, have 
been obliged to wait the formality of a big dinner until evening. All was intended 
to express their joy and respect, but it was at a heavy expense of nature... . 


Fortunately, however, all was not danger afloat or fuss ashore. Elgar 
remarked of the great kindness of people everywhere along the way and 
he became almost lyrical in his descriptions of the scenery in the Susque- 
hanna’s North Branch, mentioning ‘delightful sailing.’ *° 


Where it breaks thru the Allegheny Mt for 70 m, the river is a succession of pools 
& rappids, the bold & rugged mountains for ever varying in their position, now pre- 
senting the end, a stormy bluff 600 ft high, now the side closing in & receding from 
the river leaving a rich flat where perhaps is a secluded settlement of a dozen fam- 
lies. To be passing up one of these parts after sunset with none but the boats crew, 
all still except the regular stroke of the engine, the beautiful appearance of the riv- 
er & green hill or shaggy mountain with its Indian name associating, was a time of 
real pleasure. Not romantic, I am past that season, [but] there was in it tranquil en- 
joyment that I never felt before from the impression of outward scenes. 


Of the valley of Wyoming, ‘perhaps the most delightful spot in Pa.,’ 
Elgar wrote:™ 


It is about 18 m long & 6 or 7 m wide with the Susq® passing thru it, beautifully 
winding and clear of rocks as the Ohio. The land very rich, the bases of the sur- 
rounding mountains composed of coal. I ascended one of the mountains . . . which 
gave me a view of nearly the whole of the handsome villages of Wilkesbarre & Kings- 
ton on either side of the river. Near the middle of the valley its mountains & river 
give it great seclusion from the world (the mountains closing up to & pinching the 
river at either end [of] the valley), gives it an additional interest especially if we ap- 
preciate its early history. No wonder the Yankees & Pennsylvanians fought for it, 
no wonder the Indians parted with it with such dread ful resistance. . . . 


The morning after arriving at Wilkes-Barre, Codorus’ inevitable ex- 
cursion was to Squire Myers at Forty Fort, about three miles above the 
town. Half a mile of the distance was ‘through strong ripples and what 
is called—falls.’ With sixty passengers, Codorus made the trip up in an 
hour and eighteen minutes, but came back downstream in only thirty- 
three. The banquet followed complete with toasts, the publication of 
which the local newspaper apologized for being obliged, for lack of space, 
to postpone until its next week’s issue. Again reference was made to the 
difficulty of getting wood for the steamboat to burn: ‘people along the 


50 Ibid. 
51 Ibid. 
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river should have the article in readiness. Dry pine and pine knots are 
best and are plenty.’” 

Codorus left Wilkes-Barre on 15 April and having proceeded up river 
for some thirty-seven miles, her first mechanical mishap occurred when 
‘the pipe or tube that supplies the boiler with fresh water gave way.’** 
This necessitated the return to Wilkes-Barre where the steamboat ‘un- 
derwent considerable alterations. Her engine has been altered—her pad- 
dles and wheels enlarged, and her furnace much improved. With the ad- 
ditional power given by these alterations she will be able to proceed up 
the river with an increased velocity.’ 

Over a hundred meandering miles above Wilkes-Barre, Codorus came 
to the junction of the Chemung River and, again bearing east, passed out 
of Pennsylvania into southern New York State. She arrived at Owego on 
16 May 1826" and then went on to reach on g0 May her highest point on 
the river at Binghamton, eight hundred twenty-five feet above sea level 
and some six hundred feet above her launching point at Keesey’s Ferry. 
Farther progress in both the Susquehanna and the Chenango which 
joined it at Binghamton was precluded by numerous mill-dams and E]- 
gar had to abandon his original plan to proceed up to the Susquehanna’s 
headwaters at Otsego Lake in central New York State, an additional hun- 
dred miles or so upstream. Four days later, Codorus began to retrace the 
three hundred odd mile trip back to York Haven." 

On the return voyage Elgar took a side trip up the Chemung River and 
spent the week from 12 to 19 June at Newtown, New York. On one of the 
excursions he carried the staggering total of two hundred school chil- 
dren on board, ‘that the curiosity of youth might be gratified in witness- 
ing the power of the elements rendered subservient to man.’** 

But the long passage downstream which should have been quicker and 
easier than coming up was seriously hampered by low water in the river. 
Some places where Codorus had encountered ten feet under her keel were 
now completely dry and, had it not been for obliging summer freshets, 
Codorus, despite her scant six-inch draft, would have had to wait until the 

52 Wilkes-Barre Democrat, 14 April 1826, quoted in York Recorder, 25, April 1826. 

58 Wilkes-Barre Democrat, 28 April 1826, quoted in York Recorder, g May 1826. 

84 Ibid. 

55 York Recorder, 30 May 1826, letter from John Elgar. 


56 Data from gaging stations maintained by Geological Survey, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in letter dated 11 February 1949 from Mr. J. V. B. Wells, Chief, Surface Water Branch. 
57 Broome Co. (N. Y.) Republican, Binghamton, 26 May 1826, quoted in York Recorder, 6 June 
1826. 


58 Newtown, Tioga Co. (N. Y.) Register, 17 June 1826, quoted in York Recorder, 27 June 1826. 
Newtown is now in Chemung County. 
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river filled again in the spring. In spite of the fanfare, congratulations and 
well wishes encountered at every river port, this served to bring home the 
all too obvious realization to John Elgar and his backers that sailing the 
Susquehanna could never be made a successful commercial proposition. 
The merry-go-round completed its orbit on 17 July 1826 when Codorus 
came back to York Haven and was then tied up for good. The York Re- 
corder, which had so faithfully followed her career up to this point, stated 
that the practicability of introducing steam navigation on the Susque- 
hanna was ‘clearly established,’ but it added the proviso, ‘if its bed were 
properly improved.’* Only a flanking canal could do that and thereafter 
the newspaper’s voice was silent. John Elgar wrote his niece that he had 
‘suffered enough.’ 

Disgruntled with steam navigation, apparently Elgar’s backers failed 
to appreciate that it was not the vessel, but the waters she had been made 
to sail which were at fault. And the fact that the hull was of iron to save 
weight was considered an impractical curiosity rather than an important 
advance in shipbuilding technique. Presumably Elgar went back to mak- 
ing nails, receiving no encouragement to try iron in a ship again. There- 
in lies the tragedy of Codorus. 

In 1829 John Elgar left York and moved to Baltimore. Phineas Davis, 
as related, remained in York and in 1831 built his successful locomotive 
which he named after the town. From that time on, he gravitated be- 
tween his machine shop in York and the Mt. Clare railroad shops in Bal- 
timore. Meanwhile, Elgar had gone to work for the Baltimore and Ohio 
and there attracted the attention of the celebrated engineer, Ross Winans 
(1796-1877), and his equally talented son, ‘Thomas DeKay Winans (1820- 
1878). John Elgar invented many railroad devices in Winans’ car shops 
including types of switches, turntables, chill-bearings and friction wheels. 
And he even designed the hinges used on the doors of the Capitol. Elgar 
was equally responsible with Winans for the design and construction of 
‘camel-back’ locomotives. In 1836-1837 he traveled abroad and made a 
study of English railroads, taking this opportunity to look up some dis- 
tant Saxon cousins in Kent. A man who knew Elgar in later years de- 
scribed him as ‘a dignified Quaker gentleman, very gentle in his manner, 
but with decided convictions.’ 

The portrait of John Elgar reproduced with this article (Plate 24) was 
expressly painted for Thomas Winans and presented to Elgar’s descend- 


59 York Recorder, 25 July 1826. 


60 Letter from Matthias Nace Forney, dated New York, 11 April 1902, in the files of the Histori- 
cal Society of York County. Forney (1835-1908) was a consulting engineer who formerly worked for 
the B. & O. where he knew Elgar. 
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A page froma sketch book by Lewis Miller showing Codorus in process of construc 
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Lewis Miller’s caricature of Phineas Davis 


Courtesy of Mr. Henry ] Young, Historical Society, of 
York County, York, Pennsylvania 
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John Elgar, 1784-1858 
Portrait in oils attributed to Thomas Hicks 


Courtesy of the owner, Miss Mary B. Brooke, ‘Falling Green,’ 
Sandy Spring, Maryland 
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ants in the Brooke family on Mrs. Winans’ death. It is attributed to be 
the work of ‘Thomas Hicks, who is known to have made portraits of vari- 
ous members of the Winans family. John Elgar never married. His long 
and useful life was terminated by his death at Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
on 6 December 1858 at the age of seventy-four. 


V. 


Codorus herself evidently remained idle at York Haven for almost two 
years after John Elgar’s trip down the river was terminated in the sum- 
mer of 1826. This prompted one of her stockholders to complain that 
something should be done about it. In a letter to the York Gazette dated 
5 April 1827, he wrote that it would be well to hire some arkmen to tow 
Codorus down to tidewater in the Chesapeake, ‘where perhaps it might 
be applied to some useful purpose. It is better to wear than rust out, half 
a loaf is better than no bread.’* But evidently his advice was not to be 
heeded for still another year. 

Some time in 1828, however, Codorus was taken down the Susquehan- 
na to the Bay and then up the Patapsco to Baltimore. On 30 May 1828, 
John Boggs and Company, commission merchants, sold her to Hugh 
McElderry for $600 for the account of James S. Connelly.* The steam- 
boat’s extremely shoal draft obviously prevented her use in anything 
approaching open water and she probably would have rusted away at 
Baltimore were it not for the fact that the possibility of employing her 
profitably in the shallow waters of the Clubfoot Canal occurred to some 
North Carolina promoters. A second bill of sale was recorded at Balti- 
more on 29 October 1828 when a Mr. Swan (probably C. V. Swan of New 
Bern, North Carolina) ‘Bot of Jno. Boggs Co., One Sheet Iron Steam 
Boat with all her appurtenances as she lays hauld up at Flannegans Ship 
Yard (Called the Codorus).’** A draft for $650 was received from James 
Manning (or Mannen) of Beaufort, North Carolina (Plate 29). 

On 6 December 1828, Codorus received her official license ‘to be em- 
ployed in carrying on the Coasting Trade for one year.’ Alexander L. 
Boggs, Thomas Hanson and Minus Ward gave a bond for $100, which 
recorder the vessel’s tonnage at 14 31/95. Minus Ward was named mas- 
ter.“* An inaccurate and incomplete carpenter’s certificate dated 3 De- 
cember 1828 (Plate 23) noted that she was built at York in 1826 (one year 

61 Quoted in Jordan, op. cit., p. 68. 

62 Ibid. 


68 National Archives, Washington, D. C., records of the Custom House, Baltimore, Maryland. 
64 Ibid., Baltimore Licenses, 1827-1829. 
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after the event), no builder mentioned, and described her as being con- 
structed of sheet iron, with one deck, no mast, and ‘about’ fifty feet long 
by nine wide and three deep.™ 

Thus officially signed and sealed, Codorus left Baltimore some time in 
mid-December. She was reported as follows at Norfolk, Virginia, on New 
Year’s Eve: ‘At anchor in the mouth of Mill Creek, steam boat Codorus, 
Card [probably a misprint for Ward], from Baltimore bound to Newbern 
N.C.).’* 
, At Norfolk, Captain Ward received a pleasant piece of news. The very 
day Codorus arrived, water was let into the Dismal Swamp Canal which 
had then been rebuilding for several years. ‘This canal, begun in 1793 
and today the oldest in the United States, effected a twenty-one-mile con- 
nection between the south branch of the Elizabeth River at Deep Creek 
and the sluggish Pasquotank River which empties into Albemarle 
Sound.” This meant that instead of being committed to the hazardous 
open ocean route from Cape Henry south along the barrier beach to the 
first available inlet above Cape Hatteras, Codorus could proceed inside 
via a well-protected canal. As the first steamboat ever to transit the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal, Codorus was reported in the following announcement 
as having passed Elizabeth City, North Carolina, on the Pasquotank:* 


The Elizabeth City Star notices the arrival at that port through the Dismal Swamp 
Canal of a ‘steam boat built of sheet iron, 16 feet wide®® and 50 feet long, intended 
to run between Newbern and Beaufort, through the Clubfoot and Harlow Creek 
Canal.’ She left Elizabeth City for Newbern on Sunday. 

The boat was built for the Susquehanna trade, as an experiment we believe, but 
not being found to answer that purpose, was sold for the one for which she is now 
destined. It was intended to take her round by sea to North Carolina, but her com- 
mander being informed that the Dismal Swamp Canal was navigable for vessels of 
her draft (21% feet), took her through that route. 


The little steamboat reached her destination later on in January and 
was evidently put to work right away. An advertisement first placed in a 
New Bern newspaper on 7 February 1829" continued to run for several 
months and furnished ‘Regulations for the Steam-Boat Codorus—Captain 


85 Ibid., Baltimore Custom House. 
86 Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, 2 January 1829. 


6? Alexander C. Brown, The Dismal Swamp Canal (Ann Arbor, 1946), reprint from THE AMERI- 
CAN NEPTUNE. 

68 Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, 16 January 1829. 

6° The breadth dimension of 16 feet given here, when all previous references have listed it at 
9 feet, suggests that Codorus might have been equipped with side-wheels and that the 16-foot di- 
mension is ‘over guards.’ The fact that length drops from 60 to 50 feet might indicate the possibility 
of the steamboat having been rebuilt. They may merely be mistakes, however. 

70 North Carolina Sentinel, New Bern, 7 February 1829, et. seq. Facsimile reproduction herewith. 
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T. Chadwick’ on the first regular commercial service undertaken since 
she had been built. ‘The notice was signed, C. V. Swan, Agent New Bern, 
and B. L. Perry (later J. C. Manson), Agent Beaufort. A single-way pas- 
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Frow Beaufort to the Canal, = - 20 
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3 C. V. SWAN, Agent, Newhern. 
' J.C MANSON, Ageay Beanfort. 
. February 7, 1829. 
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Advertisement in the North Carolina Sentinel, New Bern, N. C., 
7 February 1829 


It should not be assumed that the cut of the steamboat accompanying 

this advertisement represents Codorus. It was merely a typical stock cut 

used by newspapers of the period whenever pertinent to a steamboat 
navigation advertisement. 


Courtesy of the Library of Congress 
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Today, it would seem that Codorus had been exceptionally well suited 
to the job. Not long before, the shallow Clubfoot and Harlow Creek 
Canal had been dug to connect the lower Neuse River with Newport 
River which flowed out by Beaufort into the Atlantic through Topsail 
(now known as Beaufort) Inlet." Except for treacherous passes through 
the long barrier beach which makes Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds vir- 
tually inland seas, the Carolina sound ports were denied access to deep 
water. Beaufort, on the contrary, was a fine deep-sea harbor and, with 
the back door afforded by the canal, could well serve the vast back-coun- 
try reached by the Neuse. Codorus’ daily trips would tie the knot. Unfor- 
tunately it did not work out that way, witness the following advertise- 
ment signed a year later on 29 April 1830 by M. H. Lente, who was a 
brother-in-law of the James Manning of Beaufort whose money had orig- 
inally purchased the steamboat to bring it south: 


For Sale—One half of the Steam Boat CODORUS 
This boat has lately been put in good order and might be employed, to great ad- 
vantage, in towing boats with produce and merchandize, up and down the Neuse 
and Trent Rivers. The owner being desirous to close all his business in this State, 
will sell on the most advantageous terms. ... 


If not first sold privately, the steamboat was to be put up at auction on 
11 May. At this point, regrettably, the curtain closes and the subsequent 
fate of our first iron steamboat may forever remain in obscurity. Why was 
only one half of Codorus offered for sale? Who owned the other half? ‘The 
vessel might, as was suggested, have found further employment as a river 
tug; her engine could have been removed to run a saw mill ashore, while 
her hull became a barge; or possibly she might have been entirely dis- 
mantled and scrapped then and there. Some day these questions may be 
answered. In any event, the passing of America’s first iron steamer did 


71 The idea for the Clubfoot-Harlow Creek Canal bisecting Carteret County was one of consid- 
erable antiquity. The Colonial and State Records of North Carolina record the 1766 act of the 
Colonial Legislature ‘for joining the Navigation of Old Topsail Inlet to Neuse River by cutting 
a Navigable Canal from the Head of Harlow’s Creek to Club Foot’s Creek.’ 

Nothing was done then, however, and in 1783 an almost identical act was passed. In 1795 the 
canal was still incomplete and actually it was not until 1827 that small vessels could begin to 
traverse the three-mile cut. This was supposed to be four feet deep and to carry a surface width of 
twenty-six feet. A guard lock was provided to prevent a surge of current in the canal. In 1828 an ad- 
ditional state loan for $6,000 covered the completion of the canal. Little was done to maintain it, 
however, and by 1833 it was considered virtually worthless, having taken in only $294 in tolls that 
year. The canal still exists, but has long since been replaced in the Intracoastal Waterway System 
by the Adams and Core Creek Canal which connects the same bodies of water. This canal parallels 
the Clubfoot, but lies farther east. 

_C.C. Weaver, Internal Improvements in North Carolina previous to 1860 (Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies, Series XXI, Nos. 3-4 (March-April 1903), pp. 74-75; Clifford R. Hinshaw, 
Jr., ‘North Carolina Canals before 1860,’ North Carolina Historical Review, XXV (1948), 8-15. 

72 North Carolina Sentinel, New Bern, 1 May 1890. 
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not go entirely unmourned. The following nostalgic remarks of the edi- 
tor of New Bern’s Spectator must then serve as her obituary: 


But the Codorus, the Beaufort steam packet Codorus, over whose every movement 
and transmogrification we have watched with the solicitude of early love, is laid up 
in ordinary for the want of patronage. We are in great grief on the occasion and feel 
like taking to our bed.... 


Equally regrettable is the fact that nothing further than has been re- 
ported here is presently known of John Elgar’s connection with Codorus. 
Presumably he applied for no patents pertaining to her’ and certainly 
did not engage in the acrimonious pamphleteering which brought men 
of lesser contribution into prominence. And apparently he ignored the 
claims to ‘first iron steamboat’ advanced by other builders a decade and 
more after the appearance of Codorus.” Following World War II, Ad- 
mirals King and Land reported that during the wartime peak of ship- 
building employment in 1944, over a million and a half Americans were 
engaged in ship construction for the United States Navy and Maritime 
Commission. Other than small beaching craft, minesweepers, and so 
forth, the vessels they built were made of steel. It would be interesting 
to speculate on how many of them had ever heard the name of John EI- 
gar. But had his vessel been built for anywhere but the Susquehanna and 
had he had, like Fulton, the friendship and backing of wealthy and influ- 
ential men, the story might have ended differently. 

A few years ago one of this nation’s most prominent shipbuilders con- 
cluded an address before the nation’s most prominent shipbuilding soci- 
ety with the remark, “The pride of the men who go to sea and of the men 


73 Newbern Spectator, quoted in Raleigh, North Carolina, Star, 6 May 1830. 


74 Records of the United States Patent Office disclose no information of patents applied for by 
John Elgar from 1824 to 1826. The vibrating steam engine patented by Phineas Davis on 17 Febru- 
ary 1821 has been mentioned previously and may have introduced features built into Codorus’ en- 
gitle. But even though Elgar had become a railroader, his mind was obviously still toying with 
problems connected with inland water navigation. On 7 November 1835 patents were granted him 
for, (1) a method of constructing catamaran canal steamers and, (2) for the construction of rail- 
road car bodies which might be converted to canal boats and run as ‘trains.’ The last named was 
developed from principles set down by him in a four-page manuscript advocating decreased beam 
and increased length to lessen resistance but still carry the same load. 


75 Claims which, undeservedly, have been handed down as historical fact. Only five years after 
recording the arrival of Codorus at its own port, we find the Norfolk American Beacon of 31 July 
1834 commenting that the launching of G. B. Lamar’s steamboat [John Randolph] on 10 July of 
that year at John Cant’s shipyard, Savannah, marked ‘the first iron steam boat ever built in the 
United States.’ See also a description of the Randolph’s first trip, ibid., 1 September 1834. See also 
footnote g. 

More regrettable is the misinformation recurring year after year in modern issues of the World 
Almanac. In a section entitled ‘Memorable Dates’ (the 1949 issue, p. 656), the error is thus perpet- 
uated: ‘1837—First metal vessels built in the U.S. were the Chatham and Lamar constructed in 
Savannah, Ga., 1837 and 1838 of iron imported from England. The first vessel built in the U.S. of 
iron made in this country was the Valley Forge launched at Pittsburgh, 1839.’ (See the remarks of 
the editor of the Baltimore Patriot on this very vessel, quoted in footnote g.) 
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who build ships will ever be stimulated by the achievements of their 
predecessors.’ *° 

It is hoped that the publication of this account, on the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the building of the little Codorus, may 
serve to bring, belatedly, adequate recognition to one of America’s most 
deserving pioneer shipbuilders. 


76 Homer L. Ferguson, “The Mariners’ Museum,’ Transactions of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, XLV (1937), 372- 
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Mary Celeste. No, Not Again! 


BY GERSHOM BRADFORD 





tery, men will accept the challenge to solve it. Mary Celeste, Captain 

Benjamin S. Briggs, New York for Genoa, was boarded by the 
brigantine Dei Gratia eastward of the Azores, found deserted but sea- 
worthy, and was taken into Gibraltar by a salvage crew. 

Ever since 13 December 1872 there has been a flood of printer’s ink 
aiming to explain what happened; how a crew, and the captain’s wife 
and baby, were swept from the face of the ocean, leaving no trace but 
their vessel. Captain Briggs, hailing from Marion, Massachusetts, was a 
competent, experienced seaman with a splendid professional reputation 
and high character. His crew was of the better type of seamen—men who 
left families to mourn them. The vessel upon sailing from New York was 
sound and the cargo properly stowed. 

Some of the attempted solutions have been fantastic, some mildly 
plausible, none fully convincing. After so many hundreds of persons, 
qualified and unqualified, have given their thought to this curious van- 
ishment, it would seem that the answer must rest in some phenomenon 
of such rarity as to have escaped full consideration. Accordingly, let us 
examine the hypothesis that a waterspout was the cause of the tragedy. 
At first glance this idea may be styled as imaginative, but an attempt will 
be made to support it with a brief description of these disturbances, their 
characteristics and behavior. 

A waterspout is a circulatory disturbance on the sea, small in area, 
which may be a harmless whirl of air and spray or it may be a destructive 
seagoing twister heavily loaded with water. They are not particularly 
unusual, yet contact with a vessel is rare. Spouts occur almost anywhere; 
though favoring the tropics, they are observed in temperate zones, in 
calms or in storms, even in clear skies; in the night or in the day. They 
appear singly or in groups, thirty and more have been observed at one 


Yer for just as long as that famous brigantine provides her mys- 
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time; some are of low height and great width, while others are slender, 
reaching a mile high. One in Vineyard Sound was seen moving at a mile 
an hour, while others attain high onward velocity even, perhaps, to sixty 
miles an hour. There is an almost explosive difference in barometric 
pressure between the outside and the inside of a spout. This is plainly 
indicated by the blowing outward of building-walls by twisters ashore. 
So it will be seen that almost anything may be expected in the way of 
waterspouts. 

Usually a spout begins to form in a turbulent cloud by sending down- 
ward a whirling, inverted cone which reaches finger-like towards the 
sea. Below a rapidly rotating mass of spray rises to meet its counterpart 
from above. If the connection is accomplished the column usually writhes 
with serpentine contortions, often at large angles with the sea, presenting 
an awesome spectacle. 

It has been found that cold-weather waterspouts of the North Atlantic 
occur in areas of low pressure, their greatest frequency being in the cold 
front of the southwest quadrant, while some are met in the warm south- 
east front. ‘There was a low pressure area with a cold front over the Azores 
on 24 and 25 November 1872 while Mary Celeste was in that locality. She 
was experiencing westerly winds on the night of the twenty-fourth which 
would appear to place her in the southern semi-circle of this disturbance. 
These data show that the brigantine was sailing in weather conducive to 
the development of a waterspout. When Captain Briggs felt obliged to 
take in his royal and t’gansail due to the increasing winds about 8 P.M. 
of the twenty-fourth, the weather station at Punta Delgada, some fifty 
miles to the northeastward, was recording winds that rose to thirty-seven 
miles an hour at 9 P.M. 

Willis Edwin Hurd, U. S. Weather Bureau, retired, in an admirable 
article on the subject of waterspouts, published on the back of certain 
U. S. Hydrographic Office Pilot Charts, states: 


Thus it was in sailing ship days many a good ship lost her canvas in the whirlwind 
while others were tossed violently about or capsized and lost by the fierceness of the 
impact. 


It may be found interesting and helpful in supporting the theory of 
waterspout damage aboard Mary Celeste to supply instances in which 
ships have received rough treatment by spouts, some of which are taken 
from Mr. Hurd’s article. 

There is an old report in Piddington’s Horn Book giving the sensa- 
tions experienced in a waterspout. 
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We then felt a trembling or shaking from above downwards. Sometimes the wind 
forced the vessel against the sea, sometimes it lifted it up, as much so at least as its 
weight would allow. ... Then we felt that the vessel was raised forward and de- 
pressed aft. 


Professor William M. Davis in his Elementary Meteorology states, 


There is an old account of a vessel on which a waterspout fell. A flood of water 
poured on the master so that he was obliged to lay hold of what was nearest to him 
to escape being washed overboard. 


On 10 April 1885 the bark Ceylon, in lat. 31° N., lon. 71° W., was 
struck by a spout which stripped her of canvas and her main and mizzen 
masts were carried away. The captain was injured and the mate killed. 

The bark Lillian Morris, in lat. 27° S., lon. 42° W., was hit by the outer 
winds of a spout which stripped her of canvas and carried away a man. 
The master ‘was blown around the poop like a piece of paper.’ The sky 
and sea seemed one, resembling a smoking furnace. 

The schooner Alice, in lat. 33° N., lon. 61° W., was so wrenched by a 
spout that passed within ten feet of her that she became a total loss. 

On 25 April 1888 the American schooner Baltic, in lat. 30° go’ N., lon. 
76° oo’ W., was struck suddenly by a spout at noontime. She was thrown 
on her beam-ends, boats carried away, decks flooded. It was necessary to 
cut away the mainmast to right the vessel. 

At 2.25 A.M. on 30 March 1923 the White Star liner Pittsburgh in mid- 
Atlantic was struck almost bow on by a waterspout. Many tons of water 
simultaneously dropped on the forward superstructure wrecking the 
bridge, badly damaging the chart-room and flooding the officers’ cabins. 
The crow’s nest seventy feet above the sea was full of water. 

On 4 April 1902 in the vicinity of lat. 35° N., lon. 75° W., the British 
steamer Hestia observed several spouts to the southwest. The largest of 
these swung towards the vessel passing over her amidships with a deafen- 
ing roar, strong wind gusts and sudden shock. The captain from a place 
of safety saw two tarpaulins, which had securely covered the hatches, 
and a plank eight feet long by ten inches wide, high up in the air, while 
his log line with log attached extended straight up for forty feet. 

The National Marine Magazine for May 1921 furnishes some interest- 
ing information from Second Officer E. S$. Davies of the steamer British 
Marquis. On 12 December 1920 steaming up the English Channel be- 
tween Start Point and the Bill of Portland, twenty waterspouts were 
sighted in two hours along the course. Ahead of the vessel spouts began 
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to form, disperse and re-form. She swung off course to avoid them, but a 
spout ‘springing into existence directly ahead of the vessel caught us be- 
fore we were able to make a detour, fortunately without harmful results, 
a momentary descent of wet screaming winds and it was past.’ 

One of the most remarkable instances of ship damage was reported in 
Shipping Illustrated of 28 March 1908. The vessel was the American ship 
Eclipse on a passage from Newcastle, N. S. W., for Honolulu. It was noon 
with calms and whiffles of air prevailing. Every sail was set. The heat was 
scorching. The mate, owing to these conditions, but contrary to custom, 
sent the crew to dinner, he with the man at the wheel remaining on deck. 
Suddenly there was a sharp report aloft, the mizzen royal was split from 
head to foot; the crew, alarmed by the sound, rushed to the deck. Seaman 
John Nicholson was sent aloft to furl the damaged sail; the others, much 
puzzled, returned to their dinner. No sooner had they resumed their 
meal than a tumult broke loose aloft; the fore and main royal masts, 
yards and many sails and gear were swinging in wrecked confusion. Ex- 
cept for the split royal the yards and gear on the mizzen were undamaged. 
Nicholson was never seen again. 

In Motor Boating magazine for November 1945, Mr. William H. Dan- 
iels describes an encounter with a waterspout that summer in the Chesa- 
peake just north of the mouth of the Rappahannock River. He was in 
a very able 36-foot cutter. A cloud began to form over the land with a 
black spot in it, and soon a patch of mist was observed approaching them 
on the water which began to look like drifting snow. Under the impact 
the little vessel was knocked down on her beam-ends, mast submerged, 
the decks swept clean; the wind was so intense Mr. Daniels thought he 
would lose his head as he clung on for life. His wife and two daughters 
were below in the midst of the utmost confusion. Miss Mildred expressed 
her sensations vividly when she said that it felt like a house turning over, 
and then they were shaken as though they were in a ‘corn popper.’ For a 
few minutes they seemed to experience a mental blank due, Mr. Daniels 
thought, to the ‘vacuum.’ It is significant that the slide of the port hatch 
was ripped off; it is possible that the terrific pressure from within burst 
out this sliding hatch cover. Ulustrating the narrow path of a spout, a 
crab boat anchored about a mile away was enjoying sunshine and a light 
breeze. 

After reading these singular happenings on the sea it is axiomatic to 
say that what has once taken place could have happened before and can 
occur again—Mary Celeste could have fallen in with a waterspout. 

At this point acknowledgment is due to Charles Edey Fay and his ex- 
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cellent work, Mary Celeste, the Odyssey of an Abandoned Ship, published 
by the Peabody Museum of Salem. In this book is printed the testimony 
given in the Vice-Admiralty Court at Gibraltar in 1872-1873, which is 
the authority for the basic facts of this article. The statement and re- 
sponses to questions by Mate Oliver Deveau of Dei Gratia would impress 
any seaman with a feeling of confidence in his testimony. His delivery 
was dignified, simple, direct and without dramatics. 

Now, with this valuable book under my hand and our minds freshly 
briefed on waterspout behavior, let us take our thought back to the af- 
ternoon of 4 December 1872 and in the vicinity of latitude 38° 20’ N., 
longitude 17° 15’ W., which is roughly 360 miles eastward of the island 
of Santa Maria, Azore Islands. 

There is quite a stir aboard the Nova Scotian brigantine Dei Gratia, 
Captain Morehouse; another brigantine has been sighted. The stranger 
has two head sails set and a loose fore-lower topsail, which with the fact 
that she does not hold a course indicates something amiss. Mate Deveau 
comes on deck from his watch below; he consults with the master. It is 
decided to board her. ‘The boat is lowered; Second Mate Wright and a 
sailor pull Deveau for the queer-acting craft. ‘There is no one at the 
wheel, nor in sight; no one answers a hail. Deveau and Wright climb 
aboard; the sailor tends the boat as quite a sea is running. 

The vessel has been abandoned. She is the brigantine Mary Celeste of 
New York; seems seaworthy, but has had a rough experience. Her fore- 
sail and fore-upper-topsail have been blown away; her fore-lower-topsail 
has been ripped from the yard, but is held by the earings and sheets. 
The running rigging is badly cut up aloft. ‘The fore hatch is open; but 
the main hatch is in place; the binnacle is on the deck, knocked off the 
cabin house where it had been secured, and the compass is destroyed; 
the lazaretto hatch is open; the wheel and steering gear undamaged. The 
cabin skylight and galley scuttle (air hatch) are up and open, respectively. 
The galley is full of water to the top of the coaming, about a foot; there 
is a ‘great deal of water’ in the ’tween-decks, and in the cabin everything 
is wet, evidently had been flooded before the water drained off through 
scuppers or limbers; the clock ‘was spoilt by the water.’ 

Deveau, starting to sound the pump wells (there are two), finds that 
the pump had been withdrawn from one. This had evidently been done 
so that the sounding rod could be lowered to measure the water in the 
hold. And there is the sounding rod lying on the deck! Someone must 
have taken a sounding before the abandonment. There are only 31 feet 
of water in her—nothing serious about that. The mate finds the cargo is 
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alcohol, 1700 barrels of it; he investigates. It is in good order, not shifted; 
there is no sign of fire or explosion. 

In the forecastle and cabin there is an appearance of hasty departure; 
clothes and articles normally needed are left behind. The ship’s papers, 
however, are gone. On the cabin table is the log slate, upon which navi- 
gational data are temporarily jotted and in the mate’s room is the log 
book. Deveau notes that the last entry on the slate is 25, November at 8 
A.M., the ‘eastern point [Santa Maria Island] bore SSW 6 miles distant.’ 

After his inspection of the derelict Deveau returned to Dei Gratia, re- 
porting his findings to Captain Morehouse. After a consultation it was 
agreed that Mate Deveau, seamen Augustus Andersen and Charles Lund 
should, as a salvage crew, take Mary Celeste into Gibraltar, about six 
hundred miles to the eastward. 

After going aboard it took these men two days to repair the gear and 
get sail on her sufficient for satisfactory progress, indicating the extent 
of the damage to the rigging. After three hours or more at the pump she 
was clear of water and was kept so by twenty-five strokes morning and 
night—leaking only ‘enough to keep her sweet,’ as sailors would say. 
Such were the conditions found aboard the derelict. She arrived safely at 
Gibraltar on 13 December. 

In attempting to clothe the theory of the waterspout with plausibility 
let us consider certain points in the testimony given before the Vice-Ad- 
miralty Court at Gibraltar: 

John Austin, Surveyor of Shipping, after a searching examination of 
the vessel, reported to the Court that there was no evidence that the ship 
had been boarded by a heavy sea, nor had she been on her beam-ends or 
heavily listed. Then where did the water come from? It would seem that 
the only other source would have been from above, falling less damaging- 
ly than from a green sea. This is emphasized by the fact that the four or 
five water casks still remained on deck. The swirling, falling water from 
a spout could readily fill the galley through the open scuttle without 
causing structural damage. Mr. Austin was not impressed by the man- 
ner in which the forward house was secured to the hull; yet vulnerable 
as he regarded it he found no indication of its having been subjected to 
the force of a sea. It is worthy of notice that the forecastle occupying the 
port side of this forward house had no scuttle and no water—only damp. 

Mr. Deveau testified and Mr. Austin confirmed that the clock was 
damaged by water. It would appear that the skylight of the cabin was 
located immediately above the bulkhead separating the Captain’s quar- 
ters from the main cabin, as it served to light and ventilate both com- 
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partments. The normal place for the clock would be amidships, high on 
this bulkhead. In that position it would be directly in the path of water 
pouring down through the raised skylight. 

Let us now construct a picture from the information we have gathered: 
A violent waterspout is roaring close aboard, threatening to overrun 
the vessel. Captain Briggs is unable to swing her clear. The brigantine is 
enveloped in a screeching blast heavily loaded with driving water. Un- 
der the impact sails are blown away; running rigging is ripped apart and 
flies about in confusion. The extremely low barometric pressure causes 
the air in the holds to burst explosively from the hatches, casting the cov- 
ers on the deck, throwing up the cabin skylight and off the galley scuttle. 
The main hatch, more securely battened and favored by the weight of 
the boat lashed upon it, is kept intact. A flood of water pours on the vessel 
rushing down the open hatches, companionway, skylight and galley scut- 
tle. It is appalling, even to a seasoned mariner who probably never had 
been close to such a visitation on the sea. 

This theory of barometric pressure is important in view of the wide- 
spread belief that the hatches were blown off by the effect of alcoholic 
fumes, an assumption which has largely been discredited.’ 

Having built, it is hoped, a reasonable case for the waterspout theory, 
it is desirable to establish the time of occurrence in order to better trace 
the later suppositional actions of the master and crew. 

There is very good evidence that Mary Celeste was abandoned shortly 
after 8 a.m. of 25 November, perhaps only an hour or so, for the cook’s 
gear was all washed from breakfast and hanging in place, both in the gal- 
ley and cabin pantry, and he had not started the preparation of dinner. 

Furthermore, at 8 a.M., Mary Celeste was being steered E by S (mag), 
the approximate course for Cape St. Vincent, the usual landfall for Gib- 
raltar-bound ships. This course would bring the wind that was prevail- 
ing a little on the starboard quarter with the sheets of the headsails (jibs) 
trimmed to the starboard tack (that is, made fast on the port side), and it 
was on that tack that they were found by Mr. Deveau. The cold front 
passed over these islands on the afternoon and evening of 25 November, 
with winds veering to the nor’west. Captain Briggs then, if aboard, 
would surely have changed the jib sheets to the port tack, but they appar- 
ently were not so changed. It looks as though he was not then aboard. 

The captain, having the reputation of an able and prudent master, 
would have been ‘up and down’ during the night of 24-25 November, 
that is, he would have remained fully dressed, for he was in a moderate 


1 See James Franklin Briggs, In the Wake of the Mary Celeste (New Bedford, 1944), 28. 
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gale in a dark, rainy night (about an inch of water fell in the vicinity 
during those 24 hours) approaching an island then unguarded by light- 
houses. They made Santa Maria at 5 A.M., and at 8 A.M. cleared its east- 
ern end. Thus relieved from further anxiety one would expect that af- 
ter a broken night the captain would have ‘turned in’ after breakfast. 
Following the thesis of a forenoon waterspout encounter Captain Briggs 
would have jumped from the bed at a warning cry from the deck. It is 
reasonable to believe that, under normal conditions, his New England 
wife would very soon have made that bed when he vacated it. But she 
didn’t; it was found unmade and drenched with water. 

These points are individually inconclusive, but collectively are per- 
suasive. However, the most satisfying fact in the quest of evidence on this 
point is that no noon (twenty-fifth) entry was on the handy log slate, the 
most important of the navigational day. Nor was the noon position in- 
dicated on the chart, found in the mate’s room, upon which (Mr. Deveau 
stated) the ship’s course had been plotted up to the twenty-fourth. ‘This 
chart does not appear to have been presented to the Court. The evidence, 
however, strongly indicates that the crew left the vessel before that hour. 

If the case has been made that the ship was struck by a waterspout dur- 
ing the forenoon of 25 November, then Santa Maria would not have 
been far away, though to windward—twenty-five miles, perhaps more, 
perhaps less, but within pulling distance when the sea went down. This 
nearness of land would have exerted considerable influence on Captain 
Briggs in making a tight decision—the decision to abandon the ship of 
which he owned one-third. The evidence is that he made it, for Mr. 
Deveau found a section of the ship’s rail on the deck which had been re- 
moved to facilitate the launching of the yawl. 

Now we reach the pointed question asked a thousand times, “Why 
should a crew, with the captain’s wife and baby, leave a ship for an 18- 
foot boat?’ Well, maritime history reveals cases aplenty. ‘But why?’ Such 
action is primarily due to an inherent eagerness of seamen to get clear of 
a sinking vessel; they fear being carried down with her. The moment of 
foundering is not easy to gauge in advance. Ships are like humans, some 
succumb with suddenness, while others hold a surprising tenacity to life. 
It is the latter cases that delude the crews into premature abandonments. 
While too much should not be expected of a small boat in a rough sea, 
yet in skillful hands, a well-designed craft is notably seaworthy, as the 
record of survivals will show. Seamen have faith in them. Every mariner 


knows that, except in suicide weather, there is never a lack of volunteers 
for a lifeboat. 
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In The Shipping Illustrated of 6 January 1907, then a reliable periodical 
of shipping intelligence, under “The Year’s Wreck Record,’ this state- 
ment appears: “The list of “hasty abandonments” is a surprisingly im- 
portant one. Over a dozen vessels, only slightly damaged, were towed in 
derelict.’ The situation is not of great rarity. Even today the U. S. Coast 
Guard’s Marine Inspection asks an applicant, among many questions, 
‘Suppose a master with crew abandons a vessel and afterwards some of 
the crew return and rescue the vessel. Can they claim salvage?’ 

Another report appearing in The Shipping Illustrated of 11 January 
1908 states that the Norwegian bark Viking was in collision with the 
American ship Atlas. ‘The crew of the former became panic-stricken, 
clambering aboard Atlas. Captain Peterson of Viking refused to leave his 
ship; his wife stayed with him. A seaman, however, thinking he was 
temporarily crazed and feeling his judgment better than the master’s, 
tried with a rope to forcibly haul him on board Atlas; the vessels had not 
cleared each other. The captain fought desperately against this ill-ad- 
vised effort and in the struggle both he and Mrs. Peterson fell overboard 
and were lost. Viking did not sink but remained afloat for two months, 
eventually drifting ashore. 

In January 1921 there was a singular instance of abandonment of the 
perfectly seaworthy five-masted schooner Carroll A. Deering. She was ob- 
served grounded on the Outer Diamond Shoal off Cape Hatteras with 
sails set. No one was found aboard. She later floated and was driven ashore 
on the coast. Two boats were gone and nothing has ever been heard of 
the crew of eleven men. It is believed that there was a mutiny in which 
the master was either murdered or forced into a boat. ‘There is no evi- 
dence of any discord aboard Mary Celeste and this case is merely men- 
tioned to show another instance where a crew left an undamaged vessel 
for a boat. 

It will be seen that such action by crews is far from being unique in 
maritime annals. 

In seeking the contingency that prompted the launching of the boat 
from Mary Celeste it is necessary to keep in mind that these people were 
in the midst of a mysterious buffeting, their thinking doubtless clouded 
and nerves shaken, as few others have been in threatened sinkings. ‘The 
most promising clue lies in the condition of the pumps. Mr. Deveau 
thought so. Whose opinion should we respect more than his? He was 
there. He said, ‘My idea is that the crew got alarmed, and by the sound- 
ing rod being found alongside the pumps that they had sounded the 
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umps and found a quantity of water in the pumps at the moment [the em- 
phasis is added], and thinking she would go down abandoned her.’ 

The question here is: Why should there have been an excessive amount 
of water in the well, or pump casing? 

It must first be explained that in Mary Celeste there was a singular lack 
of convenience in sounding the well; every time it was desired to know 
the amount of water in the vessel (and this was at least twice a day by cus- 
tom) one of the pumps was unshipped and withdrawn. The sounding 
rod was then dropped down the casing. Second Mate Wright said this 
would take about fifteen minutes, perhaps somewhat exaggerated. Hence 
it was convenient to leave one of the pumps out on the deck; the salvage 
crew did so all the way to Gibraltar. 

With this situation in mind and tying in the answer to abnormal water 
in the casing with the waterspout theory it would seem logical that the 
excessive air pressure developed within the vessel as the spout passed 
over, forced the bilge water in the hold up the submerged end of the 
pump casing. The clapper valve of the lower box would have allowed 
this upward movement but checked any downward flow. ‘Thus a column 
of water would have been held in the well. However, a slow retreat to the 
water level of the hold would have taken place because of the usual im- 
perfection of the valves. 

Another contributing source of this water could readily have been 
from the flooded decks, washing down the open well, and again thé lower 
check valve would have retained it for a while. 

In the meantime the sounding rod would have indicated far more 
water than was actually in the vessel. So immediately following the fury 
of the wind and amid the chaotic condition of the vessel, the excited cry 
of a seaman, “There’s six feet in her, Cap’n,’ would have been dismaying 
indeed. 

It is reasonable to believe that Captain Briggs was always conscious of 
the inflammable nature of his cargo and no doubt thought there was actu- 
al danger of explosion; though now we know that was a remote hazard. 
Hence when the hatches were blown off, possibly accompanied by a ‘corn 
popper’ effect of unusual pulsations, he and the others could easily have 
become convinced that an explosion had taken place. Alarmed by this 
delusion, compounded by the false report of a flooded hold, they proceed- 
ed hurriedly to abandon the brigantine. It becomes quite understand- 
able. 

Clearing a vessel with a small boat is a skillful operation, but Mate 
Richardson of Mary Celeste was an able man and it was his job. After a 
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long sea painter was led forward outside of everything and the section of 
the ship’s rail removed, the boat was probably run over the side during 
a favorable run of the waves. Mr. Deveau said that was the way they 
launched their boat in the similar Dei Gratia, no tackles being used. With 
the boat pounding against the ship’s side they jumped for it while others 
attempted to fend her off—a hazardous performance. However, it must 
be recalled that out-bound pilots the world over since time out of mind 
have just so jumped from the ships for their small boats pounding along- 
side in heavy weather. 

If the crew of Mary Celeste cleared the side safely, and it is quite evi- 
dent they did, they would soon have seen that their fears were unjusti- 
fied. It would then have been too late to recover the ship. With no one 
at the wheel, a strong wind filling the two head sails (their sheets were 
fast), aided by the loose fore-lower-topsail, would have borne her head off 
the wind. She would gather way rapidly running off betoure it; this effect 
of the head sails coupled with the vessel’s normal tendency to come-to 
would have produced an erratic course, difficult to anticipate and impos- 
sible for an overloaded pulling boat to overhaul. 

As to the boat’s disappearance, she was, it would seem, a casualty of a 
turbulent sea. ‘The oarsmen and steersman at such a time would strive to 
hold her head-on, but waves do not always run from the same direction. 
Over the Azores that afternoon, it will be remembered, the wind shifted 
from WSW to NW which would have created a confused sea. It was then 
that a cross sea could easily have poured over the side. With a foot of 
water in the boat precious buoyancy would have been quickly lost. ‘The 
crew then would have bailed for their lives, for they would have known 
that they could not take another. But before she could have been re- 
lieved from the first wave’s water, it is quite plain that another washed 
aboard. The seamen’s faith in the small craft was that time misplaced, 
and ten souls with their affections, hopes and sorrows were drawn back to 
the Parent-Spirit from a distressing tragedy of a swamped boat. 
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A Maine Boy at Sea in the Erghties 


BY ALBERT E. AVERILL 


Rockland, Maine, was at its flood as a producer of lime for the 

New York market. A deep vein of first-quality limerock extended 
along the rear of the town at the base of Dodge’s Mountain. During the 
period of this development, quarries were dug to a depth of some two or 
three hundred feet. Limerock teams moved from the quarries to the 
ramps of the kilns strung along the three-mile front of the port. In dry 
summer weather with smooth, hard roads, the teams were drawn by four 
horses, but in fall and spring when the wheels sometimes sank to their 
ponderous hubs, six horses were needed. 

The kilns were surrounded by their great, sprawling sheds and long 
wharves piled with cord-wood. All day long the harbor-front rang with 
the hammers of the lime-trimmers nailing the heads and hoops-of the 
lime-casks. ‘The blocks of the hoisting halliards were clacking at every 
wharf as they swung the casks to the open hatches for the stevedores. 

Our lime-coasting schooners of those days were sturdy cargo-carriers. 
Although they did not have the sharp clipper bows and lean runs of a 
‘Bank’ fisherman, they were well though full-modeled craft. ‘They were 
two-masted schooners, carrying a foresail, foretopsail, mainsail, maintop- 
sail and two or three jibs. Their size—small, medium and large—is indi- 
cated in the dimensions of the three following schooners: E. Arcularius, 
go.gonet tonnage, 79 feet long, 22 feet broad and 8.3 feet deep; Addie Snow, 
154.73 net tonnage, 95.8 feet long, 26.4 feet broad and g feet deep; G. M. 
Brainerd, 230.09 net tonnage, 111.4 feet long, 29.9 feet broad and 9.4 feet 
deep. Brainerd was an unusually large two-masted schooner. The average 
tonnage was less than 150 tons and the average length about go feet. They 
were broad-beamed craft as their breadth was over one-fourth of their 
length and three times their depth. They had roomy, long and broad 
main decks with high bulwarks where a sailor could lean his elbows on 
the rails in a standing position. There was a large fleet of these coasters; 
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as many as two hundred have been counted at anchor in Rockland harbor 
at one time. 

A sketch of the lime-coasting fleet of Rockland could not omit a de- 
scription of the ‘Johnny’ wood-boats. These interesting craft were schoon- 
ers from the ‘provinces’ which ploughed into our harbor, strung out in 
long lines. ‘They were piled high with spruce and fir kiln-wood. (All of 
our lime was wood-burnt, which produced not only the best lime but kept 
our town clean. A little white wood-smoke with its resinous tang was 
agreeable rather than offensive.) We always had a kindly liking for these 
‘Johnnies’ although our sailors poked fun at them. They had a standing 
joke about them. Our sailors said, “They build ’em by the mile down there 
and saw ’em off to order.’ ‘They were rough-built of hewed-out spruce and 
looked as if they were painted with coal-tar. They were about 75, feet 
long, 25 feet beam and shoal draft. Their bows were round as the blown- 
out belly of a bull-frog but with their long runs which started forward 
of amidships, they were fast sailers off the wind. ‘Their rudders, steered 
by a tiller, were hung outboard like a ship’s yawl-boat. ‘These ‘Johnnies’ 
carried no bowsprit and the foremast was set in the very eyes of them in 
cat-boat rig. With their mainmast amidships and no topmasts, they car- 
ried just a big foresail and mainsail. In spite of their “bull noses,’ with 
their shoal draft and long runs, they slid over the sea like toboggans and 
got the ‘laff’ on some of our smart alecks. 

On a bright morning at sunrise with a fresh breeze off shore, our har- 
bor was a thrilling sight. The blue waves were all flashing sparks in the 
sunrise. There was the thunder of thrashing sails and rattling of hal- 
liards all over the harbor as bunches of sailors, with sharp hoisting yells, 
swayed at the falls. Reef-points pattered on taut mainsails, tugging at 
their sheet-blocks. Windlasses clanked as crews bent their backs at the 
brakes with their hands swinging from the decks to arm’s length over- 
head. Anchors were hove short and hoisted to the cat-heads, jibs roared 
up the stays, bows fell away and the harbor began to boil and crash under 
cutwaters as the fleet under bellying sails left foaming wakes behind them 
on their way ‘round the Head.’ 

I made the first trip that I remember in 1882 when I was just seven years 
old. It was a beautiful summer afternoon when my mother locked the 
door of our home and I followed her and my older brother, fourteen years 
old, to the harbor front. Nothing ever gave me more delight and a vivid 
sense of anticipation than the schooner’s yawl-boat, waiting at the wharf. 
There she lay, buoyant as a duck in her simple lines of shapely beauty, 
rising and falling on the glassy, sunlit water which swelled up through the 
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swishing seaweed on the piles of the wharf. I have never been able to ex- 
plain to myself the wonderful fascination these boats had for me. Our 
boat builders were fine modelers and there was so much that they put in- 
to the simple structure of these boats. ‘They were strong, comfortable sea 
boats. The heavy oaken thwarts solidly kneed to the gunwales and the 
heavy oars lying on the thwarts were of intense interest to me. 

A sailor boy in blue overalls was sitting in the stern-sheet waiting for 
us. When my father came and we all climbed down into the boat, the long, 
heavy oars were swung out between the thole-pins. Then the bodies of the 
sailors swung forward and backward, the long blades clipped deep into the 
water in a wide sweep to rise with a swish of flashing, bright drops in the 
sunshine. I perched in the bow and looked down at the stem tearing into 
the calm, undulating water. The little wave at the stem, curling over in a 
crystal waterfall of soft, tinkling drops, was the music of joy in my ears. I 
drew a deep, exhilarating breath as the salt tang of the ocean whiffed into 
my nostrils. ‘Then the black hull of our schooner loomed with the reflec- 
tion of her yellow, pine spars coming toward us in bright, serpentine re- 
flections on the calm bay. Under the graceful curve of her cutwater, the 
hawse-pipe was a great eye looking down into the deep water. What un- 
imaginable monsters was it looking at with such calm unconcern? 

Sweeping along side, the dripping oars rose high and then dropped 
clattering on the thwarts and a sailor on board caught our painter. When 
I jumped up, a handful of iron fingers clawed into not only the seat of my 
pants but what was inside of them and shoved me half-way up the side of 
the schooner. Then another long arm reached down from the main rail 
with what felt like thole-pins in my neck, and yanked me over the rail. I 
shook myself like a ruffled-up rooster and looked around with wondering 
eyes. 

The broad main-deck spread out to the bulwarks rising high as my 
head on their square, strong stanchions. The heavy, oak rails ran in a 
broad sweeping curve to the bowsprit and jib-boom pointed over the sea. 
Taut as iron bars, the shrouds rose from their chain-plates and lanyards 
to the lofty topmasts. The smooth-furled, white sails were lashed between 
the booms whose jaws gripped the big yellow-pine masts standing against 
the blue sky. Everything was neat and in perfect order. The pine decks 
with their dark, rosined seams were washed clean. The heavy planking of 
the waterways was bright blue and the bulwarks were white with the 
outer sides of their oak stanchions scraped bright and oiled. The heavy 
oak rail planking capping the bulwarks was dark green. The falls of the 
running rigging hung from their iron and oak belaying-pins in heavy, 
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even coils. ‘The canvas tarpaulins were smoothly battened down over the 
hatch-combings. 

My childish appreciation was always thrilled by the sturdy structure 
and perfect order everywhere. I ran forward and fingered the great links 
of the anchor-chain wound in rigid coils about the iron-bound drum of 
the windlass resting in the arms of its massive bitts. ‘Then running aft and 
climbing with hands and feet up the steps to the quarter-deck, I made for 
the steering wheel and reached above my head for its big spokes. When I 
found my hands, after desperate pulls, moving the wheel, the ‘Admiral 
of The Fleet’ had nothing on my pride. 

I was very fond of the seamen and one of my first ventures on boarding 
ship was to patter forward to the forecastle and stand looking in the door 
in silent appeal for their friendly greetings. They were usually young 
men, or below middle-age, and always greeted me warmly. They were 
usually ready for a frolic with me but, boy-like, I never knew when to 
stop fooling. I have wondered how they put up with my endless pranks. 
They had their innings, however. There was one English sailor who could 
squirt a jet of tobacco-juice halfway across the deck. He was a crack shot 
and never missed my bare feet when I came within range of his fire. 

Two of the sailors were enjoying a quiet after-supper smoke one day. 
But, of course, I just wanted fun and was throwing water at them witha 
little dipper. Suddenly, one of them laid down his pipe and jumped for 
the big, oak draw-bucket. I dove into the cook’s galley for a safe harbor. 
I was giggling gleefully in my fancied safety. Noticing the perfect quiet 
on deck I pulled myself up to the little open window over the cook’s dress- 
er and peeked out to see how the land lay. I found out. A considerable 
portion of the Atlantic Ocean, blue and cold, came through filling the 
whole window. I think every bit of that Niagara Falls plunged down and 
filled my shirt and pants on its way to the deck. I emerged from the galley 
feeling as a rooster looks who has been out all day in a hard rainstorm. 
The grins on those sailors’ mugs were as bright as my hide was cold. 

A boy at sea has an appetite that can gnaw the barnacles off the stern- 
post (except when he is seasick) and his sniffers are always charting a 
course to the galley, especially when the cook is pulling a pan from the 
oven, bulging with plump molasses drop-cakes, heavily spiced with gin- 
ger, cinnamon and cloves. ‘The corners of my mouth moisten at the mem- 
ory of it. We ‘lived’ well on our coasters. Of course we had the red ‘salt 
horse,’ with ‘the hoofs on it’ the sailors said. But when soaked out and 
heaped up into a brown-crusted, well-peppered meat hash, it was as wel- 
come a Cargo as was ever stowed in our stomachs. We never got any scurvy 
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from it because we had as many fresh vegetables as any farmer. We were 
never at sea more than a few days (unless blown away) and the New York 
market was a veritable truck garden. When stopping in harbors for an an- 
chorage, the sailors would down with the yawl-boat almost as soon as the 
anchor splashed. With a ten-quart pail they would pull for the first barn- 
yard. I don’t know as they always hunted up the farmer if they found a 
‘free enterprise’ cow first. Sail-hoisting fingers were right for a cow’s teats. 

When a truck loaded with ‘stores’ came down to the wharf, my eyes 
were always caught by the big basket heaped with eggs. My father told a 
good story about that basket of eggs. A truckman brought a load of food 
supply to a schooner when the tide was low and the schooner lay some 
distance below the level of the wharf. He began to swing the stores down 
to the ‘steward.’ Seizing a ham, he said, ‘Here’s your ham,’ then, ‘Here’s 
your hardtack.’ ‘Here’s this’ and ‘Here’s that.’ He became so absorbed in 
the rhythm of his ‘swing’ that he forgot everything else and when he came 
to the basket of eggs he bawled, ‘Here’s your eggs,’ and let them drive. 

We had good cooks, not fancy, but good Maine cooks. A sailor’s ‘duff,’ 
a steamed, white-flour pudding stuffed with raisins or quartered apples 
and served with molasses and vinegar sauce can not be beaten by any 
chef. Sometimes we had bad luck and got a cook who must have graduat- 
ed from the sewer gang. Captain ‘Bill’ Hall, a Rockland captain who was 
a dry wag, once shipped one of these ‘cooks.’ Rache, as this mistake was 
called, was an amiable little man whose only offense was his job, which 
was enough. Captain Bill said to him, ‘Damn it all, Rache! Where’s all 
that soap I put aboard this trip?’ 

‘My God! cap’n,’ Rache pleaded, ‘don’t blame me. I ain’t seen a bit of 
that soap this trip.’ 

My mother told the following story. 


We had been out in a heavy gale for several days. High seas had washed out the 
fire in the galley and the men were cold, wet and hungry. I got a kettle of water boil- 
ing on the stove in our after-cabin and a firkin of corn meal. When the schooner 
rolled down I hung on with one hand and when she came up, I threw in a handful 
of meal and gave it a stir. I kept this up until I had a kettle full of hot meal ‘hasty 
pudding.’ Then I called in the men and gave them bowls. They sat on the floor and 
I filled their bowls with the hot mush and poured in molasses from a big jug. They 
ate their fill of that hot nourishing mush until it fed and drove every shiver out of 
their chilled bodies and they were comfortable. They said it was the best meal they 
ever ate. 


My father always laughed heartily at the humorous side of a very exas- 
perating experience which happened to one of his cooks. He was a fine, 
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deeply pious old man who devotedly read his Bible and never indulged 
in profanity. But the old fellow with the horns and tail got the best of him 
on one occasion. It was on Saturday and the old man had been tending 
his pot of baked beans all day. He had added just a spoonful of water at a 
time, just enough to keep them soft and savory. He had sniffed their ap- 
petizing aroma all day. There was quite a sea on but the old schooner, 
which was a good sea-boat, ambled along the swells with a long, easy roll. 
All of a sudden, however, she hung up on a nasty cross sea with a sharp 
jerk. The oven door yanked open with a bang and the bean-pot made a 
nose dive half way across the cabin floor with the beans spreading out like 
a wave before a scow. Father said, ‘I was sitting smoking my pipe behind 
him when I saw his big body drop in a chair with a thud. At first he stared 
speechless at the wreck. ‘Then I could see his big neck begin to swell and 
grow red until he could not hold it in any longer. Then both of his fists 
shot into the air and he roared, ‘God-Al-might-y! Je--sus Chrrr-ist!!’ 

I see that I have drifted from the log of my trip and I will now head 
up to my course. That first night aboard I lay in my bunk next to the cab- 
in floor in wakeful anticipation of golden adventures to come in the 
morning. We had been laying at anchor for a few days and now that we 
would get underweigh in the morning I tossed through the night in 
dreams of climbing inaccessible heights and dropping into bottomless 
abysses. Of course I dropped into a dead man’s sleep just when I had in- 
tended to be on deck. When heavy boots pounded on the quarter-deck 
above my bunk, I suddenly sat up with a star-seeing crack of my skull on 
the deck timbers. Rubbing my head, I turned out of my bunk and jumped 
into my pants. I was tucking in my shirt-tail when I was stubbing my toes 
up the after-companionway. The yawl-boat was hooked to the davits-falls 
and all hands were bending their backs running her up to the stern. 

Under racing white clouds, a fresh off-shore breeze filled my nostrils 
with the sweet scents from the flowered fields. ‘The bright morning sun 
was flashing sparks all over the blue harbor. As the sailors cast swift turns 
and a hitch of the boat-falls over the cleats, father said, ‘Now give her the 
mainsail.’ 

From end to end of the mainboom, the sailors cast off the stops and the 
folds of the big sail fell out. The heavy coils of the throat and peak hal- 
liards were lifted from the belaying pins and thrown to the deck. ‘Then 
all hands in one clinging bunch came down on the throat-halliards. When 
the jaws of the gaff had climbed half-way up the mast and the bellying 
folds of the great sail were thrashing in the wind, father called, ‘Give her 
the peak.’ 
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Hastily catching a turn of the halliards to the belaying-pin, all rushed 
across the deck to the peak-halliards. When the great sail was nearly up, 
one sailor caught a turn and the others seized the taut fall as high as they 
could reach. 

‘Now all together!’ one yelled in a long-drawn, ‘Ah-le-oh!’ At the sharp 
cry of ‘Oh,’ all swayed from the rail in one bunch of power. As they swayed 
back to the rail, the sailor holding turn swiftly took in the slack and 
flashed a hitch over the pin. When the sail was up taut as a board and the 
reef-points were pattering their light tattoo, father said, “That’s well.’ 

The long-drawn singing yells of the chantey-man at first surprised and 
struck my keyed-up enthusiasm as being funny and I giggled at it. But 
soon, even my boyish perception caught the fierce, business-like energy 
in their faces and the drive in their action. I realized later how much de- 
pended on their powerful team-work. One night as I lay in my bunk, I 
was roused by a squall coming like a train roaring into a tunnel. I heard 
my father’s voice ringing high above the squall. He was shouting, “Lively 
now! lively!—squall right on us here!’ 

No clog-dancer ever rattled his heels faster than those sailors’ boots 
pounded the deck. ‘They beat the squall too. They had thrown the coils 
from the belaying-pins, rattled down the halliards, rushed the downhauls 
and lashed the stops when the squall struck. 

But we were getting underweigh. When the mainsail and foresail were 
up, jerking at their sheet-blocks, and the jibs were loosened and ready for 
their run up the stays, the long windlass-brakes were shipped with two 
men at each brake. Bending from the forecastle deck to arm’s-length over- 
head, they clanked the windlass and the big chain began to bind and snap 
on the revolving drum. I was too little to use the chain-hook on this first 
trip but, when I was a little older, I was eager to hook the loose chain com- 
ing in over the windlass drum and drag it to its long, coiled pile. 

When the chain pulled hard, they ceased braking and one man 
crouched over the bow. ‘She’s hove short, sir,’ he called to my father. 

‘Run up the jibs,’ he called back. 

The mate and two sailors ran to the jib-halliards while my father hur- 
ried aft. Two jibs roared up the stays and snatched at their clashing sheet- 
blocks as they belched out in hard bellies before the strong breeze. My 
father was rapidly paying out the main-sheet. Swiftly belaying the jib- 
sheets, the mate and sailors ran back to the windlass-brakes. As the belly- 
ing jibs swung her bow off the wind, they furiously worked the brakes 
and broke the anchor out of the mud. As she filled away, the mainsail 
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rushed off with a mighty wrench at the sheet-blocks which shook her to 
the mastheads. 

While the sailors were hooking the big flukes of the anchor and hoist- 
ing it to the forecastle deck where they chained it to the rail, I ran pell- 
mell in my excitement to the forecastle deck where I lay with my head over 
the bow. The schooner was gathering way every second now and I watched 
the big stem in tense fascination as it began to tear up a wave which curled 
upwards against the bow and tumbled forward in a crashing of snowy 
foam. The increasing bow-wave rose to a steady roar as it spread a great 
furrow rushing aft into a broad, churning wake. All around us were the 
foaming bows and bellying sails of the fleet ploughing out of the harbor. 
The docks and buildings on the harbor front were distant and small now. 
We were on our way to sea. 

Sometimes after a long day of the tedious details of the job, we will go 
out on some quiet hill into the soft darkness of the night and look up at 
the stars. There they are in all of their eternal and limitless brilliance. 
With what soothing serenity they look down upon us. The chirp of a 
cricket on a summer night, the sweeping roar of a hurricane or the burst- 
ing of a planet does not disturb by a single flicker their calm gaze. As we 
look up at them, the vexations of our daily life fade, we are absorbed into 
their radiance of eternal peace. 

When we leave port and sail for the open sea, we have a like experience. 
The familiar features of friends standing on the wharf shrink into black 
spots as we pull away in the yawl-boat. Their personalities vanish except 
in our memories which in time mingle with our dreams. Now we are 
foaming away from the harbor-front where the receding wharves and 
buildings have become a child’s play blocks. A few hours later we are 
viewing the receding landscape from the heaving surge of the open sea. 
We lean on the broad rail of the main-deck bulwarks. Beyond the vast ex- 
panse of the foam-crested ocean, the undulating lines of wooded hills and 
flowing fields, dotted here and there by a white farm house, are all melt- 
ing into a smoky, blue cloud lying low on the distant horizon. ‘This vague, 
blue cloud of the landscape then mingles with the rose-hued sunset clouds 
drifting above. The realities of life have now faded into the realm of rev- 
erie and fancy. We have passed from the endless, familiar details of our 
matter-of-fact existence into the vast, unfathomable romance of the sea. 
Whence comes that mighty, unfathomable surge upon which we rise and 
fall as if borne on the bosom of an unlimited living body? Does this vast 
surge come to us from that dim horizon where sea and sky meet or is our 
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earthly horizon just the final surge from the tidal power of the universe 
now rolling under us? 

It is true, we were a little ship’s company attached to our everyday 
world by those material things upon which our physical lives depend, but 
nevertheless, we have entered upon a new, vast, spiritual world of ro- 
mance and mystery that is remote from the clamor and complexity of the 
world which has vanished under the sunset clouds. 

When our fleet had ploughed out of the harbor, we strung along from 
spindle to spar and bell-buoy through the channel between the mainland 
and outlying islands, on our way to the open sea. On this day under white 
clouds flying through a bright, blue sky, and running winged-out before 
a snapping, fair breeze, the passage of the channel was just a matter of 
lounging against the wheel-box and giving an occasional turn of a spoke 
while enjoying the near in-shore scenery and waving our hands in reply 
to white handkerchiefs that fluttered at us from wharves and doors of 
farm houses as our foaming cutwater rushed by under snowy clouds of 
canvas. 

But the passage of the rock-strewn and island-dotted channel in thick 
weather when the fog rolled in like gray wool all around us was another 
matter. Our Maine coasting captains who sat on their taffrails and bitts 
placidly smoking their clay pipes and wearing an old hat, shirt and pants, 
were a long hail from the gold-braided splendor of the palatial passenger 
steamboat ‘Admirals,’ perched in their pilot-houses like kings on their 
thrones. With all due respect for the ability and responsibility of the 
steamboat commanders, our coasting captains were masters of a tougher 
job. The passenger steamboat followed a constant route and ran a straight 
course from point to point, buoy to buoy. She kept a log record of her 
time of departure from each point. In thick weather she had her ex- 
act record to run by. Our coasting captains of sail-craft were running 
all routes to all ports. They never ran a straight course except with a 
fair wind. At any time they might be on or off their course against a head 
wind. As for sailing time they might be rolling on the oily swell of a dead 
calm with the reef-points tapping a tattoo on the swing sails or driving 
before a gale under bare poles. As for logs they did not mean much in our 
luff-and-bear-away cruising. Just as ‘the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing,’ so the skill of our ‘by-guess and by-gorry’ seamen was in the fact that 
they ‘got there.’ They raced ‘’em’ in and out of our harbors and passages 
in thick or clear weather, blow high, blow low, ahead or fair. When asked 
how they did it, they might say, ‘I dunno, smell our way I guess.’ 
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I recall one time that we were running from Cape Cod to the Cape Ann 
shore in a thick fog. After several hours’ run, I heard my father say, ‘Sal- 
vages Spindle ought to be around here somewhere. I think I will go aloft 
and see if I can look over this fog.’ When he had climbed aloft, I saw him 
look ahead and then call, “There it is.’ He had run right to it. 

I am a poor steersman. I am off the course of my story again. We were 
ploughing out through the Muscle Ridge Channel. When the channel 
widened into the open sea, the sparkling wavelets of the smooth channel 
began to rise and fall on the undulating hills and valleys of the open sea. 
The blue bump of Monhegan loomed dead ahead. The deep, mellow 
note of a whistling buoy came now and then from the distance in a long 
moan. 

With the fleet spread out on each side of us, we ran winged-out before 
the freshening north wind. When we had run off the coast and Monhegan 
was a faint, blue dot astern, the long, foaming rollers lifted our stern and 
ran forward with their crashing crests awash our rails. Down we plunged 
into troughs and rushed up into the combers while the churning wake 
roared from under the rudder and raced astern in whirlpools of seething 
foam. How I wished I was big enough to take the place of the man at the 
wheel. He seemed to be driving the schooner as he leaned easily on the 
wheel and turned a spoke now and then when he looked first at the com- 
pass and then at the bow driving into bursting sheets of spray. 

He looked around at me and his teeth flashed a grin as he saw my de- 
lighted eyes, ‘Going, ain’t she, son?’ ‘Want to steer, son?’ he called 
through the clamor of the rushing wind and crashing seas. ‘The ‘Ruler of 
the Queen’s navee’ had nothing on me when he let me take hold of a low 
spoke within my reach. Holding the high spokes in his strong grip, he 
told me when to turn. 

‘Now watch her bow on the sea, son. See, she is swinging to starboard. 
Pull hard to port to steady her.’ 

With both hands I pulled with all of my might on that spoke and when 
I saw her bow swinging to ‘steady,’ I felt a warm glow run up and down 
my spine. I was making the great schooner turn. I felt like a skimming 
bird as she slid into the troughs and then roared up into the breaking 
seas. 

I wanted to be in the bow watching her plunge into those seas. I climbed 
down the steps to the main deck and ran forward to the forecastle-deck. 
I laid down on the deck with just my head hanging over the bow. Oh! 
the grandeur of it all. She sank into the combers until she buried her 
hawse-pipes in the churning cauldron foaming to her cutwater. She 
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seemed to come to a full stop, then leaped up from the sea with spouting 
hawse-pipes. The crashing stem ploughing a wide-spreading wave, the 
bellying sails tugging at their groaning booms, the topmasts swinging in 
broad circles against the blue sky, and the deep hum of the wind through 
the spars and rigging were all one surging grandeur. All around us the 
white-crested seas spread to the distant mystery of the hazy horizon. Then, 
like a phantom of romance the square sails of a ship emerged from the 
golden haze of the horizon. An unknown ship appearing in the distance, 
passing by and fading into the horizon is a thing of dreams. Her swelling 
white clouds of canvas move along against the clouds floating on the hori- 
zon. Then they move like purple curtains across the golden disk of the set- 
ting sun and melt into the rose and gold haze of the sky beyond. She is a 
wraith which emerges from and disappears into some unknown fairyland 
of the sea. 

Our life on board ship is not a fairyland but it is remote from the mat- 
ter-of-fact reality of the day’s work on shore. Here, we are a lone, small 
company surrounded by the limitless mystery and glamour of the ocean. 
We are all immersed in the sublime, moving power of nature. As we lean 
on the rail and gaze over the vast rolling sea, we are not afraid but feel 
ourselves a part of the limitless power that is all about us. We feel our- 
selves borne on a vast surge of strength. We repose on the vast, heaving 
bosom of nature. 

The sailor swaying easily at the wheel and another sitting on the hatch 
mending a sail with needle and palm, or serving a splice with his mallet, 
are both enjoying the contentment imparted by the spell of the ocean. 
Amid my Melville musings I enjoyed a happy family life on board ship. 
On pleasant days my mother sat on the quarter-deck talking to the sailor 
at the wheel, inquiring about his mother and his home life. My father 
sat on the after-bitt smoking his pipe and watching his schooner and those 
plunging along all about us. The mate moved around quietly looking for 
rigging to serve or spars to scrape and oil. The ‘steward’ rattled his pans 
and sizzled his browning fish hash while the aroma of his boiling coffee 
came to us in appetizing whiffs. 

When anchored in some sheltered harbor for head winds, thick fog or 
a roaring storm to pass on, we gathered about the cabin stove or in the 
forecastle to swap yarns. My father enjoyed talking about one of his for- 
mer mates who was a man of dry humor. Freme, as father always called 
him, was always ‘sympathizing’ with farmers. After a tough passage in 
rough weather when the decks were buried to the rails and canvas was 
reefed to the last reefpoint, and the schooner was finally brought to an- 
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chor in a snug harbor with all sails furled, Freme, after a hot supper and 
in dry clothes, would stretch out his legs before a hot stove, puff his “T.D.’ 
and say, ‘Damned if I wouldn’t hate to be a farmer on a night like this, 
What a job, pitching down hay and slamming barn doors.’ 

I recall one story of an easy-going, slow-spoken old captain who had a 
young man aboard as a passenger. During a heavy gale the young fellow 
was badly scared and approached the captain seeking encouragement. 

‘Captain,’ he asked in a faltering voice, ‘do you think we are in danger?’ 

The old man turned to him slowly and spoke right in his ear. 

‘You'll be lookey, young man—you'll be lookey if ye don’t have sand in 
yer ears ‘fore mornin’.’ 

The following story has been told about Captain Hiram Pillsbury of 
Rockland for a generation. He was shipwrecked on the Jersey coast. When 
his schooner struck and was breaking up, one of his men came to him cry- 
ing, ‘What shall I do’ Captain? What shall I do?’ 

Captain Pillsbury replied in his deep, slow drawl, ‘Damn it man—take 
a poor!’ Captain Pillsbury ripped off a door and surf-planed it to the 
beach and the man followed on another. 

These are incidents of humor and cool daring but there were desper- 
ate situations that could be met only by lightning-like action. I have heard 
my mother tell of an incident that occurred when the schooner was run- 
ning on a foggy night. A sailor sprang down the steps into the cabin shout- 
ing, “The torch! madam, the torch! a steamship is right on us!’ 

The torch was a stick with a wad of oakum bound to one end of it. A 
pail of kerosene was ready near it. Ina moment my mother had soused the 
oakum into a pail and lighted it. ‘The sailor seized it and sprang up the 
steps to the deck. Just as the blazing torch threw a flare of light against 
the sails, the looming bulk of a steamship sheered clear as she rushed by. 

I was always fond of Captain ‘Jack’ Beal. He was a big hulk of a man 
whose broad face was full of friendliness for almost everybody. When he 
was a young man he was cook on a schooner that was caught in a souther- 
ly gale off the south shore of Long Island. They could not hold her off the 
lee shore and both anchors were dropped with all chain out. ‘The schooner 
did not drag her anchors but Jack was startled when in one of her plunges 
into the trough the schooner struck. He looked out of his galley door to- 
ward the beach in the distance and could see that it was high tide. ‘Then 
he went aft to the captain and asked him, ‘Captain, the schooner has 
struck bottom and it is now high tide. What will happen when the tide 
drops to low water.’ 
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The captain replied, We have just one chance, Jack. If this gale does 
not abate on the ebb-tide we are gone, all of us.’ 

Then Jack said, ‘I am a young man, captain. I would like to make a try 
for my life.’ 

The captain replied, ‘You can make your own decision, Jack. Do what 
you like.’ 

Jack went to his stateroom and dressed himself in two suits of close- 
fitting underwear. When he came on deck, he jumped over the stern and 
headed for the beach. He held his breath in the combers and tried to catch 
it in the troughs. When the last wave threw him high on the beach, he 
held on with everything he had and then crawled out of reach of the seas. 
He lay for a long time winded and exhausted. It was February and was 
snowing. It was coming on dark when he lifted himself on his hands and 
knees and looked about. He saw a light of some boatman’s camp farther 
along the beach. He was too tired to walk and crawled on his hands and 
knees to the camp. He was too tired then to lift himself and just bumped 
his head against the door. ‘IT'wo men came out and carried him into their 
camp. They filled him with hot coffee and tucked him dry in a warm 
bunk. ‘The next morning when he went out on the beach it was strewn 
with the wreckage of the schooner and the bodies of all hands. 

My uncle, Captain Cyrus B. Averill, who was a commander of deep- 
sea ships, told of the rescue of one of his sailors at sea. When the man fell 
overboard my uncle hailed him saying, ‘Keep up your courage. We will 
get you.’ My uncle said, ‘I sent one man into the top so as not to lose sight 
of him in the seas. It took some time to get the long-boat from between 
decks. But directed by the man in the top, they pulled right to the man 
who shouted, “Here I am, bullies.”” When they pulled him into the boat, 
he grabbed an oar and helped pull back.’ 

Now that the weather has cleared and we have told our yarns, we will 
put to sea again. I was just seven years old in August, 1882, when I made 
this trip to New York. We had run in the night from Monhegan and when 
Icame on deck in the morning the high, sandy bluffs of Cape Cod, topped 
by a vivid greensward lay close aboard our starboard beam. To me it 
seemed like a magic landscape which had risen during the night from 
Neptune’s undersea domains. Before a light morning breeze just rippling 
the blue sea, we and a surrounding fleet were ploughing along with a soft 
froth of foam spreading from our cutwaters. A lightship painted red and 
riding like a giant duck on the swells soon hove in sight. The name Pol- 
lock Rip in great white letters was painted on her side from stem to stern. 
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When we reached the lightship, the fleet, with a great rattling of steering 
gear and shifting of sails, made a sharp turn to starboard and followed 
the channel through Nantucket Shoals until we had passed the lightships 
Stone Horse, Sow and Pigs, and Handkerchief. 

I recall the pleasure of the smooth passage through the channel of Vine- 
yard Sound with the bright, green shores of Vineyard Haven passing by 
us. But it was a different story when we struck the rough chop of Block 
Island Sound. It seemed that the high, square bluffs of Block Island loom- 
ing on the southern horizon beyond that tumbling sea of wind against tide 
would never be passed. Feeling that sickening bulge of the pit of my stom- 
ach surging upward, I made a quick crawl for my bunk. There I lay on 
my back still as a log with my hands in my trousers pockets staring at the 
ceiling. This treatment would save me if I got to my bunk before the bulge 
in my ‘guts’ got me. But what a struggle with a sickening chaos of sights 
and sounds. The lurch and swing of the oil-lamp in its gimbals, the rhyth- 
mic rattle of the steering-gear, the groaning, squeaking booms, and the 
seething wash churning under the run were all harrowing discords ina 
dirge of misery. Then, to add insult to misery, a devil of a sailor pokes his 
head through the door and shows his teeth in the amiable grin of a shark. 
He prescribes a remedy to ‘cure’ me. He tells me to tie a gob of grisly, fat 
pork to the end of a string, drop it in molasses, swallow it and then pull it 
up again. This isa sailor’s ‘sympathy’ for sea-sickness. However, there are 
sea captains who never overcome this curse. I was fortunate to overcome it 
when a boy. 

I was cured on this trip when we passed from Block Island Sound into 
Long Island Sound which is a mill-pond toa sailor. No heave of the ocean 
in there, just a sailboat’s chop at the most. 

At that time the ‘sharpie’ was a popular sailing boat in the ports of the 
Sound. The boat was an elaborated skiff. Some of them were of large cruis- 
ing size with cabin accommodations. They were centerboards and carried 
a tall leg-of-mutton sail. With their flat bottoms drawing only a few inches 
of water, they would scoot over the light chop of the Sound like iceboats. 

One of the most fascinating sights to me were the Fall River and Provi- 
dence passenger steamboats. ‘They would pass us in the night blazing from 
stem to stern with their brilliantly lighted tiers of decks. ‘These steamers 
had beautifully toned whistles which sounded the intervals of a chord. 
They would sound a deep, rich major chord and then the major third of 
the chord would drop to the minor third. I used to listen in silent enchant- 
ment as those beautiful chords would melt into the imploring cadence of 
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their minor tone, as they faded into the distance of the silent night. The 
vast, lonely spirit of the sea seemed to hover over all in that tone. 

At last I tumbled out of my bunk on a bright morning all a-quiver with 
excitement. I pattered up the companionway cramming my breakfast in- 
to my jaws. I found our fleet anchored in a broad bay some miles below 
Hell Gate. A line of small harbor tugs, puffing clouds of steam from their 
exhaust-pipes, came ploughing white furrows into the bay. Like hounds 
on the scent, they steamed among the schooners at anchor. One of them, 
with a clang of her engine-room bell and a swirl of back-water at her stern, 
drifted up to our quarter. The captain, leaning out of the window of his 
pilot-house, hailed my father, “Want to tow up to the City, captain?’ 

‘Yes,’ father replied, ‘how much do you want to take us to Red Hook?’ 

‘Four dollars,’ the tug captain replied. My father was so pleased at the 
low charge that he called back, ‘Good. I will give you five dollars.’ 

Now Red Hook was an anchorage in New York Harbor off the Erie Ba- 
sin in West Brooklyn and I have estimated the distance we were towed to 
be about twenty miles. In speaking these days of that low price, I have 
learned that there were tow-boat ‘wars’ which made these incredibly low 
prices. In a few minutes the puffing tug at the end of a long hawser was 
foaming us along for Hell Gate. With my brother I sat on the davits-span 
plank above the yawl-boat high at the stern where we could see everything. 

I had never seen anything but my small town. I knew I was about to 
see something wonderful and I do not remember when I was ever so 
thrilled with anticipation. No one ever rode on a more magic carpet. We 
made a sharp turn to starboard into Hell Gate. It was only a few lengths 
of our schooner through this narrow passage. We made a sharp turn to 
port and we were in the East River. Heavens! what a mighty panorama 
burst on my vision! I could not contain my wonder at the spectacle. I be- 
gan to sing at the top of my voice. It was not so much New York City. 
There was no skyscraper skyline in those days as the highest buildings 
were some ten stories which is just a portico now. But the river! Docked 
on both sides, the lofty spars and yards of ships laying hull to hull, stretched 
away for miles until they were lost in the distance. As we proceeded down 
the river, the paddle-wheels of ferry-boats were white water-falls criss- 
crossing the river everywhere before and behind us. ‘Tugs were docking 
and pulling ships everywhere. Splendid great harbor tugs between im- 
mense scows loaded with freight-cars were pushing into East River ter- 
minals. At the entrances to Newton and Gowanus Creeks, flotillas of 
scows and canal-boats were pushing and hauling through draw-bridges 
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where crowds thronged about clanging street-cars. Along the entire river- 
front the shrill whistles of stevedores rose above the clangor of trucks 
rolling on tramways and the rattling of hoisting halliards. Horses’ hoofs 
and cart-wheels clattered on the cobble-stoned docks. 

At sea our topmasts seemed to pierce the sky but now they were dwarfed 
to the spars of sail-boats as we swept into the vast shadow under the mighty 
span of Brooklyn Bridge. When we were anchored at Red Hook off Erie 
Basin, that great dock was thronged with great, four-masted iron ships. 
Flags of England, Germany, France and other countries floated at their 
monkey-gafts. ‘These magnificent ships in clipper lines were painted like 
frigates with a wide belt of painted black and white ports extending from 
bow to stern. The narrow inlets of Newton and Gowanus Creeks, crowd- 
ed with wharves and crossed by draw-bridges, were always a traffic-jam of 
schooners, scows, canal-boats and puffing tugs. Schooners were always be- 
ing docked and pulled out by tugs, and canal-boats and scows were con- 
tinually hauling and pushing themselves around with ropes and pole- 
hooks. 

The draw-bridges where aggressive seamen were pulling and pushing 
to nose someone out of their way were sometimes the scene of ‘rows.’ 
My father told of two of these scrimmages. Captain ‘Bob’ Guptill, a Rock- 
land captain, who was a big man, had an ‘argument’ at a draw-bridge with 
the captain of a canal-boat who was a little fellow. ‘They went up on the 
dock to ‘have it out.’ Before they were hardly squared away, big Captain 
Bob found himself flattened on the dock. Astonished at the speed and 
skill of the little man, he jumped to his feet and said, ‘Hey, you, you can't 
do that again.’ 

He had hardly got the words out of his mouth when he found himself 
flattened again. When he jumped to his feet again, he exclaimed, ‘Say— 
that’s pretty good. Let’s go have a drink.’ 

Captain ‘Jim’ Spaulding, another Rockland man, was pushing his 
schooner through a draw-bridge when a tug got right under his jib- 
boom. When he bawled at them to ‘get to hell out’ they gave him the ‘ha! 
ha!’ 

‘Damn ye!’ Captain Jim growled through his gritted teeth, ‘I'll get ye 
out!’ Before the crew of the tug noticed what he was doing, he had crawled 
out on his jib-boom with the draw-bucket. He pulled up a big bucket of 
cold salt water and dumped it down the tug’s smokestack. When that cold 
water struck the hot tubes of their boiler and blasted up the smoke-stack 
the tug-boat captain yanked the ‘jingler’ to his engine-room and churned 
himself away from Captain Jim in a hurry. 
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The canal-boat crews never seemed like sailors to me. I looked on them 
as farm-hands who took a chance of getting their feet wet. I was impressed 
with what a serene water-life they led. They were towed by mules along 
the banks of canals through a clover and hay-scented countryside. They 
had cozy nooks under awnings at the stern. I noticed one old canal-boat 
captain and his wife watering their pots of geraniums on top of their cab- 
in. Potted geraniums on board ship! Imagine them bucking a ‘Northeast- 
er’ off Cape Cod! I would have loved to have heard Freme, my father’s 
mate, talk about that one. 

The final event of this trip was a grand ‘tow’ up the Hudson River. 
These ‘tows’ were flotillas of canal-boats, scows and schooners. As near as 
I can remember, they were a compact mass formation of these craft, sev- 
eral hundred or perhaps a thousand feet long and some two hundred feet 
wide. The tow-boats were immense, side-wheel steamboats that were for- 
merly passenger steamers. These ‘tows’ picked up craft as they passed up 
and down the river between Albany and New York City. A harbor tug 
took us from a North River dock and landed us alongside of the vast flo- 
tilla where we tied up as it swept along. The sail up the Hudson River 
was the most beautiful inland trip in my experience. 

My trip is finished and these days are memories of the past. Those vast 
fleets of schooners, that rounded Cape Cod and were dropping or hoist- 
ing anchors in New England harbors every hour of the day, are all gone. 
Now an ocean tug drags a line of three barges occasionally through-Cape 
Cod Canal. Cape Cod Light now shines on a deserted ocean. The romance 
of the coasting schooner has become the humdrum of the coal-barge. 

My father, who was both a coasting and deep-sea commander, and lived 
to the age of 93 years, saw the passing of his career on the ocean. But he 
always said he would like to live his life on the ocean all over again. 
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Journal of the Ship Empress of China 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BELL CLARK 
Part II 


[Page 30] 
Sunday May 16-1784 pleasant weather the Middle & Latter part 
the Winds Varing to the E & NNW sup togallentyards 
Sett all y® Staysails and Steeringsails Course Maid 
good E dist i02™_ diff oo— depart 102— Latt per act 37%50™S 
Latt per obs? 38°08™— Merdn dist 2640 Longd 127™ 
Longd in 26417™E-— N B find a Curent which has 
Sett us to the N° and wheather to y* East or west we 
Cant assertain — the Asemouth 23°18" West the 
Amplitude at Same time 22°36" West 


Monday May 17_ the fore and middle part Clowdey 

and a Steadey Wind— from WSW- the Latter part Calm 

for Some time the wind a(t] Noone NEBN°- Suns 

Amplitude Suns setting 23°24" West “Thermomather 69° a[{nd] 71° 
Course Maid good E4S° dist 102™— diff Latt 6"— depart 102™ 

Latt per act 38,,14— per observatision 38,,16 Merdnd 2742 

diff Longd 129 Longd in 28426™ East — 


Tusday 18— pleasant Breeses from NE to NW-all Sail 

Sott fore and ouft— people Imployed Repairing fore ¥ 
Thermomather from 67% a[nd] 71° Course Maid good E4N° 
dist 174 diff Latti7™ depart 173 Latt Obs? 38*o0o0 Merdn 
dist2915 diff Longd2i1g Longd in 33%05™ East — one of our 
people Informed the offisur of the watch he Saw a 

Large turtell Swiming Close to Lewards of the Ship 

maney Small Burds in Sight Like pigons but 

the[y] allight on y* watter & Rise again — 
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[Page 31] 
Wednesday May 19-1784 pleasant Breeze and Some 
Fleying Clowds all the Sail Sott the winds from NEBN 
and NWBW- people Imployed Repaireing y* Main ® 
haveing finished y* fore d°- Thermomather 68% a[nd] 714— the 
asamuth 25941™ West the Amplitude 25717" West— Rove 
New topgallentbrases & Shifted fortopsail & main d° 
Brases End for End— Course maid good E4S° 
dist g00"— diff Latt 20 depart 199— Latt obs’ 3820 Merdn 
dist 3114™East— diff Longd 252 — Longd in 36°17™ East 


Thursday May 20— Clowdey weather at 4 P M fell into 
a Cays Hevey Swell from y® West NW- Round to ENE 
the Ship Labours Much __tooke in y® Steeringsails 

and topgallentsails R '€ & hands y® M Sail at 

Midnight y® Swell abated out all Reefes & maid 

Sail find a Strong Current Setting to the N° 

Winds from NNE to N° ‘Thermomather 64° a[nd] 66° 
Course maid good EBN? N° dist 134™— diff Latt 45 N° 
depart 126— Latt per act 38¢g0™S— Latt per Obs* 37°35™S 
Merdn dist 3240— diff Longd 160™— Longd in 38457™E 

N B— Aded y? diff Latt this 24 hours to y* dist Immadging 
She was driven as much to y® East as She was to the 

N° by the Current — 





Friday 21 fresh of wind from NW to W _ all Sail Sott— the Variatision 
her amplitude 29417™W-—Thermomather 652 Course maid E2¢N° 

dist 170™ diff Latt 6"— depart 170— Latt per obs’ 37—30 

Merdn dist 3410 diff Longd 216™— Longd 42%33™E 


[Page 32] 
Satterday May 224 1784— Variable winds & Calms __ the winds 
Veering from NWBW to SW- E & NE— Course Maid SEBE3E 
dist 45"— diff Latt go— depart 42— Latt per act 37450™S Merdn 
dist 3452— diff Longd 53™— Longd in 43936™S° Thermomather 634 


Sunday 23*- Commenses Vareable winds & Some Rain the winds 
from SW to West & NW- Course Maid good E4N? dist 114™ 
diff Latt 11™— depart 114— Latt obs? 374g9™S_ Merdn dist 3566™ 
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Diff Longd 144 Longd in 46400"E- Thermomather 61% a[t] Noone 
Winds 
at SW Blows Strong & Clear weather — 


Monday May 24- fresh of wind & Variable the fore part winds a[t] 
SSE- Middle part ESE Latter part ENE- the Single R B Sett 
all ye Staysails handed Squaley &a head Say find the Ship | 
to Make a good Spell of watter Everey half hour - Thermomather 594 | 
a[nd] 624 Course maid E3N° dist 111™ diff Latt 16"— depart 110— Latt 
er 
eile Latt obs? 37407" Merdn dist 3676— Diff Longd 138 
Longd in 48°18™E-— N B find a Current Setting to the N° & 
Immadgen the Current is Setting to y* Eastard — 


Tusday May 25- Blowing fresh of wind from NEBE to NEBN°® 
the R ® Sett and y° Staysails blowing in Squals, the watter 
Smouth-— the Skey dark & Gloomey no Sun appearing the 
‘Thermomather 63°— the Ship Makes a good Spell of watter Everey 

half hour— Course maid good ESE dist 197™— diff Latt 75™ 

depart 182- Latt per act 38422™S— Merdn dist 3858™E 

diff Longd 231-— Longd in 52%o09™ East — 


Wednesday 26— blowing Strong from NNE & N° _ the single R ® 

Sett, the topgallentsails & Staysails the Eare Clear & not So 

Clowdey as has been for Some days past “Thermomather 63°— Ship 

Lakes much y* watter Smouth— Course maid EBS3S° dist 198™ 

diff Latt 67"— dep 186— Lat per act 39%32™ Latt per obs? 39%24™ 

Merdn dist 4044™E- diff Longd 239 Longd in 56%08™ East — 


[Page 33] 
Thursday May 27" Fresh Breezes and Clowdey the winds a[t] NNE 
and N° the R ® Sett— at Sunsett Asamouth 28% 1™— Amplitude 
27°33™West ‘Thermomather 62%a[nd]64° Sun Riseing Amplitude 
27°27" 
Course maid good N°85°E- diff Latt 18"—- depart 215 Latt obs‘ 39%06 
Merdn dist 4259 Diff Longd 276 Longd in 60°44™E — 


Friday 28" Commenses a fresh Gale & Smouth watter the Winds 
NNW- the middle part more moderait— the latter part the 
wind Veeres to SW- attended with gloomey weather- the Staysails 
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and the Main topgallentsail Sett Single R '¥ Sett- Course Maid EBN° 
dist 167™— diff Latt 33— depart 164— Latt per act 38°33™S — Merdn 

dist 4423— diff Longd 208 — Longs in 64%12™ East the winds 

a[t] Noone ESE- Thermomather 594 


Satterday 29" May Blows strong & Some Rain Winds from 
SSE & SE— hands fore and mizan $a[t] Nine hands 

the mainsail Blows Verrey Strong— Sent down the 
topgallentyards— the Gusts of wind Comes down if from 

High land the watter Remarkable Smouth for the 

wind that Blows— Thermomather 50% a[nd]55°— Course 

maid good NNE dist 70™— diff Latt 65"— depart 27™ Latt per 
act 37728™S— Merdn dist 4450-— diff Longd 34™ Longd 64446™ 


Sunday May 301784 Blows strong all this 24 hours aj[t] 4 
A Ma Littell moderait Sett y* mainsail and at 8 hands 

d°- hard Squals_ heavey Sea Ship Lakes much Winds 
from SEBS to ESE- and Some drisling Rain— Course 

maid good N dist 86™— diff Latt 86 depart oo—  Latt per 

act 36%02™S— Merdn dist 4450- diff Longd 00 Longd 64°46™ 


[Page 34] 
Monday May 3171784 _ the fore part Blows strong the winds 
ESE- ‘The Middle & Latter part Less wind a[t] 8 P M 
wore Ship to y® S° a heavey Sea from ye SE—__ the 
Latter part hard Rain the wind Veeres to ENE 
Sett y® fore & mizan topsails and mainsail— Ship 
Pitches much Carreyed away our Starbord upper Rail 
of Ships head Lattocbsd Course Main good SE 
dist 15™— diff Latt 11™ depart 11— Latt per act 36-13™ 
Latt per obs? 36406™S— Merdn dist 4461— diff Longd 13 
Longd in 64°59™E- for Severall days past uncertain 
weather— and Vareable winds— Thermomather 634 


Tusday June 191784 the fore & Middle part fresh 
Breezes and Clowdey attended with Some Rain 

the Latter part moderait Sett y° M SL & 

Staysails Winds from NE- Course maid 

SEBEE dist 109™— diff Latt 51™ depart g6—  Latt 
obs? 36457™S— Merdn dist 4557™— diff Longd 120 
Longd in 66%59™ East Thermomather 63° a[nd] 644 
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Wednesday June 2*— Fresh Breezes and Clowdey Winds 
from NNE- Vartiatision per Asamouth 23406" at 6AM 
Sent up maintopgallentyard & Sott y* Sail- Carreyed away 

the Slings of y* main yard, Repaired d°@—_ the Latter 

part Some Light Rain— Course maid good ESE 

dist 136— diff Latt 52™— depart 126— Latt obs’ 37449"™— Merdn 
dist 4783— diff Longd 157— Longd 69%36™ East— 


[Page 35] 
Thursday June 34 1784— Comminses Light winds and Cloudey 
Weather Havey dews & Some foggs Sawa Sayle [Seal] Close 
to y® Stern of the Ship the winds from NNE 
Veeres to SSE and SSW- the Latter part foggey Saw 
Some Clowdes to y* S° as if appeared over the Land but 
but the weather So foggey Cant See at a distance 
of more than 2 or three Leagues— Course maid 
good E4N® dist 67™ diff Latt 7™N° depart 67™ 
Latt per act 37°56™— Latt obs? 37442™— Merdn dist 
4850-— diff Longd 84— Longs in 71°— Thermomathfer] 
62° 


Friday June 4""- Comminses Moderait & Some drisling 
Rain the winds a[t] SW- the Middle part gowing 
under Easey Sail as the weather Looked dark & Hazey 
fearing we might drop on y® Island St Pawls*® 

Closer than I could risk in the dark— y® Winds a[t] WNW 
at day Light Squaley hands y* topgalentsail and 

at 7 Sett them & y* fortopmast steeringsail a[t] Noone 
the wind Veeres to NNW-a fresh gale & Clowdey 
Course Maid good E#S dist 103™— diff Latt 3™ 

depart 103— Latt 37-45 Merdn dist 4953-— diff Longd 
129 Longd in 73%09™ 


Satterday June 5" Comminses fresh gale alt] 7 P M the wind 
fleys out of ye WSW and Becomes Varey thick and Some 


26 Shaw’s Journal, pp. 149, 150: ‘From St. Jago, we proceeded to the southward, till the gth of 
April, when we crossed the line, and that day, at noon, observed on o° 4’ south latitude, being, by 
account, in 20° 31’ west longitude from London. On the 5th of May, we were, by reckoning, in 36° 
23’ south latitude and 1° 20’ east longitude; thence keeping between the parallels of 36° and 39 
(26 of May, 39° 24’), we run down our longitude till the 5th of June; being that day, by observation, 
in 36° 35’ south latitude, and, by account, in 76° 11’ east longitude we hauled to the northward, 
without making the island of St. Paul.’ The uninhabited and volcanic islands of St. Paul and Am- 
sterdam, belonging to France, lie sixty miles apart, the former to the southward, in 38° 42’ 50’” South 
latitude and 77° 39’ East longitude. 
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SHIP EMPRESS OF CHINA FOURNAL 


Rain -at- Blows strong hands all y* Small Sails 


R y® topsails & Keep y* Ship more to y® N° fearing to 
fawl in with the Island St Pawls & Amsterdam 

[Page 36] 
whilst the weather Looke So bad and Its So Verrey 
dark & Raining— hands M S— Course Maid 


good this 24 hours EBN{N° dist 202™— diff Latt 70™ 


depart 190— Latt obs* 36%35"— Merdn dist 5143 
diff Longd 238 Longd in 77%07™East ‘“Thermomather 
from 53° a[nd] 574 - 


Sunday June 6"- Comminses a fresh Gale the wind 
from WBS-— Mostley y° R F & M ® Sett 

the Weather dark and Gloomey Carreyed away 

M topsail tey Reve anew one & Lett out all 

Reefes maintopsails Course Maid NE 

dist 189" diff Latt 132™ depart 132 Latt obs* 34%23 
Merdn dist 5275-- diff Longd 161— Longd in 79°58 
Thermomather 60% a[nd] 63°— High Sea & Ship lakes 
much oblidged to pump Everey half hour — 


Monday 7— Comminses Moderait gale the winds a[t] 
WBS— _ the Sea Abates Sett Lower & topmast Steeringsails 
and topgallentsail, Winds WBS- all through 
Repairing forstaysail— observe Ship makes Less 
watter gowing before the Wind Course Maid 
good NEE dist 164™— diff Latt 104™— depart 127™ 
Latt obs’ 32497™ S— Merdn dist 5402— D Long? 151™ 
Long® in 82432™ E — 
[Page 37] 
Tusday June 8—-1784 Moderait weather and pleasant, the winds 
from WSW- all Sail Sott a Low &a loft unbent a mizan ¥ 
which was splitt & Braught a New do to y* yard—_ thoss 
Pieter Richards Behaved-Il! Seaman for t{h]reatning to beate the Car- 
penter 
and -and. Eusing file Language to y® Boatswain also beating 
James Marshall a Seaman — Sundrey Complaints apearing 
against thess Peiter Richards ordered him hands & feet in 
Irons and Chained to y® mainmast with orders to Keep 
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him on half allowance for Some time””—— Course Maid 
good NEE dist 182™— diff Latt 125™— depart 135 Latt 
obs’ 30-32 Merdn dist 5537— diff Longd 159 Long? 85711" E 


Wednesday June 9"— Moderait Weather and pleasant the winds 
from SSW to SW all Sail Sott fore & aft Some hands 
Imployed painting the Ship outhers Repairing sails & 

the Remainder of the Crew overhawling the Riging 

Course maid good NE3E dist 168— diff Lattd 107" depart— 

ure 130— Latt obs? 28445™S— Merdn dist 5667 diff Longd 149™ 
Longd in 87°40"— ‘Thermomather 67° 


Thursday 10— Moderait winds & pleasant the Sea Smouth 

a Swell from WSW all Sail Sitt the winds S° and SSW 

people Imployed painting the Ship—Repairing main topgallent Sail 
and overhawling the Riging — the Course Maid good NE3E 

dist 136™— diff Latt 81™— depart 10g— Latt obs* 27°24™S— Merdn 
dist 5776— diff Longd 123— Longd in 89%43™ E — the 
Thermomather 67° a[nd] 71° Amplitude Sun Riseing 8°30"W 


[Page 38] 
Friday June 11-1784 Comminses & Continues fine weather 
and pleasant winds from SW- all Sail Sott a low & 
a Loft people Imployed painting the Ship the watter 
Smouth and a Long Swell from SW- gott up the 
topgallentsteeringsail Boomes ‘Thermomather 69% a[nd] 72° 
Course Maid good NE3E dist 122™— diff Latt 73™ 
depart g8— Latt per obs? 26411™S— Merdn dist 5874 
diff Longd 109 Longd in 91°32™ E 


Satterday June 12—1784— Moderait weather and fine winds 
the watter Smouth & a long Swell from the SW-_ the 

winds Vareable in y° SW to NW Quarter—__ the Latter 

part Squaley & Some Rains— ‘Thermomather 684 a[nd] 714° 
Course Maid good NE2E dist 118™— diff Latt 78— depart 86 
Latt obs’ 2445 3™S— Merdn dist 5960— diff Longd 94 — 
Longd in 93°%06™ East — 


Sunday 13"— Comminses Moderait and Pleasant the winds 
NNW & SW, Asamouth Suns sitting 4420™W Amplitude 


27 The entry is confusing. Green apparently corrected the account of Richard’s misbehavior 
and crossed out the wrong words in doing so. 
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4%11™W- the watter Smouth and a Long Swell from 

the SW— ajt] 6 hands M SL Staysails & down Steeringsails 
a good Looke out for danger — a[t] day Light Sitt all 

Sails— a fresh Breeze— Course Maid Good—NE{N° 

dist 179— diff Latt 132— depart 119— Latt obs? 224 41™S° 
Merdn dist 6079— diff Longd 129g— Longd in g5415™ East — 
a[t] Noone the winds SW- hawled to y* N° in order to gett 
to y° N° of Choates Island** before dark— its Latt 2247™ § 


[Page 39] 
Monday June 141784 ‘The former & Middle part a fresh 
of wind from SW to SSE- mostley all Sail Sott 
Thermomather 714 a[nd] 70°- people Imployed Clearing decks 
and Stowing y® Spars on y® Quarters as will on the 
Belfree to make Roome on decks for the Guns 
which are in the hould— Course Maid NBE 
dist 1393™— diff Latt 193— depart 26™— Latt obs* g0428™ 
Merdn dist 6105 diff Longd 28— Longd in 95°43™ East 


Tusday June 15— Variable winds in the Southern Quarter 
and Squaley Mostley the Single R'¥ Sett gett up some 
of our Guns from y* hould and about two tuns of Cordage 
from y* fore End of the Ship & put aft in order to 

bring the Ship by the Stern— filled Severall Casks 

of Sawlt watter in the hould to Keep the Ship Stif 

as she is alreadey two Crank— Course Maid NE 

dist 115™— diff Latt 82™— depart 82— Latt obs* 19406™S 
Merdn dist 6187™— diff Longd 87™— Longd in 97410™ 
Thermomather 714 


Wednesday—16— Moderait Weather Winds from ESE 

the Latter part Sott up the topmast Shrouds & 

Backstays, Gunner Imployed painting the Guns 

and the Carridges on y® main deck Thermomather 

70 a[nd] 753 degrees— Course Maid good NNE dist 113 

diff Latt 105 depart 43  Latt 17421™-denart Merdn 6230 
diff Longd 45 Longd in 97455™ East — 


28 One of the numerous uninhabited atolls which dot the Indian Ocean. It lies about midway, 
on a direct northeast course, between St. Paul and Java Head. 
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[Page 40] 
Thursday June 17—1784-a fresh of wind all this 24 
Hours from ESE & East Mostley the R ¥ Sett 
Course Maid good NNE3#E dist 98"— diff Latt 84 
depart 50"— Latt obs4 15°57™S Merdn dist 6280 
diff Longd 52™ Longd in 98°47™E-— Thermomather 67° 
a[nd] 72°— Saw Severail fleying fish & maney Clowds 
Like Land Clowdes — 


Friday June 18" 1784—a fresh of wind all this 24 
Hours a(t] Sunsett Saw a Large burd Hovering over the 
Mast heades Resembling a Bird Named a Manofwar 
In the west indies— alt] 6 hands Mainsail & all 

the Staysails up forsail and Run under the 

three topsails— a[t] Midnight Braught two under 

the fore & mizan topsails full the M Ba 

Backe- a[t] daylight maid all Sail Saw Severall 
Shore Birds & Some which flew Like Geese & 

was the Collour of our Ammerican Gannetts — 
Winds SEBE-— Course Maid good NNE#E 

dist 125™— diff Latt 111™— depart 59™— Latt 14*%06™S° 
Merdn dist 6339— Diff Longd 61 Longd in 99°48™ 
‘Thermomather 77° a[nd] 79% - 


[Page 41] 
Satterday June 19-1784 Blowing fresh all this 24 


Hours from SE-a[t] dark Shortned Sail and a[t] 10 a[t] Night 


Hove two under fortopsails full Main d°a Back the 
Latter part all Sail Sott all hands Imployed a 

Cleaning Small arems & putting the ankers on 

The Gunnell Course Maid good NNE dist 140 

diff Latt 130 depart 54™ Latt 11456™S— Merdn dist 6393 


Diff Longd 55— Longd in 100°43™East ‘Thermom! 794 a[nd] 814 


Sunday 20" Blowing fresh all this 24 hours from 
ESE- Mostley the R topsails sett Close hawled by 
the wind Saw Numbers of fowls like Gannits as to 
their Plumage but fley Like Sayguls or a Burd Cawled 
Boobeys— Numbers of Fleying fish in Sight as will as 
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the tropickbirds— a[t] Noone Saw a plank which had been 
In the watter for Some time by its appearance — 

Course Maid good NNE3E dist 140— diff Latt 123- 
depart 66— Latt 9*53 S— Merdn dist 6456— diff Longd 
67™— Longd in 101%50™ East — 


Monday June 21— Moderait Weather and Clear Mostley the 
Winds ESE-S R$ Sett Carryed away the Gibtraveler Gota 
Rope d?° in his plase— Saw Severail pieses of wood & a 

Piese of plank floating by the Ship- Course Maid Good 

NE3E dist g9™— diff Latt 63™— depart 77™— Latt 8948™S 

Merdn dist 6533 diff Longd 78 Longd in 103%08™ East 


[Page 42] 
Tusday June 22°-1784 Moderait weather and Verrey Sultrey 
Maney Birds Hovering Round us as will Severall 
pieses of Wood pasing by the Ship _ the winds from 
the SE— a long Swell from the Southard Course Maid 
good NE dist 49™— diff Latt 34™ depart 34™— Latt 8414™S 
Merdn dist 6567 diff Longd 34™ Longd in 103%42™ 


Wednesday June 23°— Light winds from SSE & ESE 

a[t] Midnight TK? and Stood to y* Southard for three hours and 
taked & Stood to y° NE hove two & Sounded thought 
we Saw the Land in y* NE Quarter no ground 

in 120 fa[tho]m— Single R '®Sett Course Maid 

good NEBN®° dist 49"— diff Latt 41 depart 27™ 

Latt per observatision 7°33— Merdn dist 6594™ 

diff Longd 27™— Longd in 104409" ‘Thermomather 84! 


Thursday 24- fresh of wind and Squaley attended 

with Some Rain the winds Mostley from East 

toSE a Beating to windered under Single & R 

topsails Splitt yeGib unbent d° & bent a new one 

in his plase—a[t] 6 A M Sitt up Our Main Shrouds 

and Baxstays Reefed Gib & Sott d Course 

Maid good SBE3E dist 48™— diff Latt 45™— depart 
16"— Latt obs? 8418™— Merdn dist 6610™— diff Longd 16 
Longd in 104925™E— Thermomather 83 


( To be continued ) 
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Notes 


Jacos PETERSEN 


In THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, III (1943), 
250, there appeared a biography of An- 
tonio Jacobsen, a ship portraitist of New 
York, contributed through the assistance 
of Miss Mary Whitmore of the Museum 
of the City of New York. It was hoped 
by the Editors that this might encourage 
others to furnish accounts, even though 
brief, of other painters of ship portraits 
about most of whom so little is known. 
The Peabody Museum of Salem has 
recently received the following informa- 
tion from Mr. Otto Benzon, shipbuild- 
er of Copenhagen, Denmark, which defi- 
nitely settles the fact that paintings in 
the museum by J. Petersen, dated 1817 
and 1841, are by the same artist and not 
by father and son as had been suggested. 
‘Jacob Petersen: Marine artist, born 
in Flensborg August 25th 1774, son of a 
merchant of this town by name Nikolaj 
Petersen. Went to sea at an early age and 
sailed for several years as master of vari- 
ous vessels. He has, so far it has been 
possible to accertain, started painting 
ships, without receiving any teaching, 
but it is stated, that one of our leading 
artists of that period named Echersberg, 
when he round the year 1820, seriously 
took to painting ships, asked Petersen 
to instruct him in the technical points 
about ship-construction, rigging plans, 
etc., and that Echersberg on the other 
hand instructed Petersen in the use of 
more freely using his brush and get his 
waves on the paintings look more like 
nature. Petersen got so far that he in 
1833 got three pictures admitted to the 
yearly exhibition sponsored by the Roy- 
al Academy of Painters in Copenhagen, 
and one of these pictures were bought 
by Royal Collection of Paintings. He 
married in 1795, Ingeborg Hee, and died 
August 28th, 1854.’ L. W. JENKINS 


General Gates, Ex-Industrious Bee 


Wir reference to the note concerning 
General Gates, ex-Industrious Bee, sub- 
mitted by K. Jack Bauer to THE Amer- 
ICAN NEPTUNE, X (1950), 155, my re- 
searches have dealt mainly with the ship- 
ping of Bristol, England, and I have 
come across an entry in the Register of 
Shipping for 1764-1766 which may shed 
light on the origin of this unusually 
named craft. This shows an Indus.Bee 
[sic] to have been built at Bristol in 
1764, 80 tons, crew 5, voyaging London 
to Dublin, owners Clapham and Co., 
master A. Hicks, the last two items be- 
ing altered by ‘posting’ to Clibborne 
and Jno. Griffiths respectively. Rigs are 
not noted in this register and the de- 
scription is “SdSL’ which, in the absence 
of the first few pages of the book, includ- 
ing the key to abbreviations, I take to 
mean ‘Sheathed, slight-built’ for single 
deck is there denoted by ‘SD.’ To the 
present I have not discovered any men- 
tion of this vessel in the contemporary 
Bristol press and possibly she was one of 
the many built there for owners at other 
ports. 

Incidentally, the register quoted is 
preserved in the vaults of Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of Shipping and a photostat copy is 
kept in their library. It is the oldest sur- 
viving example of a ‘Corporation’ regis- 
ter as opposed to a Custom House reg- 
ister. GRAHAME FARR 


SCHOONER Bohemia 


ALTHOUGH I reported in the April 1950 
issue, p. 155, that it seemed unlikely that 
the schooner Bohemia would be salvaged, 
she was on 31 March 1950 raised by der- 
rick under contract with Tilton Conk- 
lin, Norfolk, and sold to a Mr. Tillage 
of Glass, Gloucester County, Virginia. It 
is reported that she was towed to a ma- 
rine railway on Perrin River, Gloucester 
County, Virginia, where she is to be con- 
verted into a power boat. 
ROBERT H. BURGESS 
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REGATTA AT NEw BeEpDForp, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 8 AUGUST 1856. 


I HAVE before me a newspaper account 
of a yacht race in the year 1856. This re- 
port is signed by the initials ‘R. B. F.’ 
The account of the race is so phrased 
and so accurate as to the essential details 
of such an event that I have no hesitan- 
cy in concluding that it was written by 
none other than Captain Robert Bennet 
Forbes; at the time of the race a distin- 
guished citizen of Boston and Milton, 
Massachusetts, and who, born in 1804, 
at the age of thirteen was sent to sea be- 
fore the mast; at twenty sailed from Bos- 
ton for China as captain of the ship Le- 
vant; and at thirty, with a comfortable 
fortune, left the sea to settle down in 
Boston as a merchant and public-spirit- 
ed citizen—a career fitting him to take 
part as an intelligent and accurate ob- 
server in this regatta. 

The Captain Palmer referred to as 
the owner of the schooner Juliet in this 
account was without doubt the famous 
Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer of 
Stonington, Connecticut, born in that 
picturesque town in 1799, who at the age 
of fourteen was appointed second mate 
of the brig Hersilia bound on a sealing 
voyage ‘somewhere about Cape Horn’; 
and later, when in command of a sloop 
on a similar sealing voyage, was the dis- 
coverer of Palmer Land in Antarctica. 

My records show that the sloop Julia, 
from on board of which Captain Forbes 
observed the race, was designed and 
built by George Steeres in 1854, having 
a length over all of 78 ft. 8 in., water line 
of 70 ft., beam of 20 ft. 2 in., and draft of 
6 ft. 4 in. (I take it without the centre 
board lowered). Her time over the 
course, considering the conditions of 
wind and sea and the fact that it was a 


long beat to the weather stake boat, is 
such as to cause me to use the soft pedal 
when enlarging upon the superiority of 
the yachts of today of similar tonnage. 
‘R. B. F.’s’ report follows: 

Dear Editor—I had the pleasure of be- 
ing in the ‘Cook’s Watch’ on board the 
Julia on the 8th inst., when I had noth- 
ing to do but to keep dry and take notes. 
I now beg leave to give you the result of 
my observations. 

The yachts lay with springs on their 
cables, head to the wind, which was 
fresh about S.S.W., in a line from But- 
ler’s Flats to the Beacon, and about a 
mile inside of Clarke’s Point Light,? 
the boats of the gd class being ahead, 
the 2d class next, and the 1st class last. 
The former started at the firing of a 
gun at 10:50 A.M., and consisted of the 
sloops Richmond, Esperance and Ray. Only 
the two first went over the whole course. 
At 10:55, the ed class started, consisting 
of the Sea Drift, schooner, and Una and 
America, sloops; and at 11 o'clock the 
Julia and Widgeon, sloops, and Favorita, 
Haze and Twilight, schooners, started. As 
my observations apply principally to 
those of the ist and ed classes, which 
kept near us, I will give you the facts as 
to their starting. The Favorita, Kingsland 
owner, had the leewardmost position, 
next the Twilight, N. A. Griswold 
owner, next the Julia, Waterbury own- 
er, next the Haze, Grinnell, and lastly, 
astern of all, the sloop Widgeon, Com- 
modore Edgar, with a large reef in his 
mainsail, and the bonnet off of his jib, 
in consequence of a sprung mast. The 
Twilight, also with commendable pru- 
dence, had a reef in her mainsail. All 
the other first and second class boats 
started under full sail. The second class 
boats got off well together, the America, 
of Philadelphia, owned by Capt. Loop- 

1A day-mark no longer in existence just to 
the east of Fort Phoenix, Fairhaven. 


2 Butler’s Flat Light replaced Clarke’s Point 
Light which has been abandoned. 
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er, first in order—Una next—Sea Drift not 
so well,—and Capt. Palmer’s schooner, 
the Juliet, did not get a good start. 

The first class got off promptly—Julia 
first, Favorita second, Haze third, Widg- 
eon fourth, the Twilight settling down 
to her work with the utmost dignity, 
fifth. The excitement and the work now 
began in earnest. Every man lay close 
and braced his nose sharp on a wind. 
The real skipper, or boat-keeper, with 
an eye like a hawk, at the helm, simply 
asked: ‘Where do you want to go?’ and 
looked ahead. 

In six minutes from the start, the 
Haze’s masts were in one directly in our 
wake, the Favorita and Twilight drop- 
ping to leeward, the Widgeon looking all 
the better for her reefs, and keeping her 
original position very well. The splen- 
did sloop Silvie was under way also, but 
retired from the competition in conse- 
quence of slack rigging or of some other 
indisposition to vessel or owner. 

At 11:07, or thereabouts, tacked to 
westward for a few minutes towards 
Clarke’s Point, and at 11:11, tacked to 
the eastward, Clarke’s Point N. N. W. 
By 11:23 all the yachts were on the same 
tack: the Favorita bearing N.W. by N. 
1-2N.; Widgeon, N. W. 1-2N.; Haze, N.N. 
W.; Twilight, N.W.—from one-third to 
half a mile astern of us. The smaller 
boats to leeward, bearing from E. by N. 
to S.E. by E. and about one-third to half 
a mile on the beam. Some, if not all of 
them, went out of their way to leeward 
of Packet Rock Buoy. But as the direc- 
tions were to leave North Ledge, Great 
Ledge, and Wilkes’ Ledge to the west- 
ward, and Packet Rock, Mosher’s Ledge, 
and Henrietta Ledge to the eastward, we 
paid no attention to this mistake, and 
kept our wind, as did all of class first. As 
we jumped out into the Bay the wind 
and sea increased, giving the Julia just 
as much as was necessary for comfort, 
and slightly more than was necessary for 
speed. At 11:34 the little Una passed 
quite near ahead on the opposite tack, 
and in less than a minute the America, 
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not being able to weather us, tacked 
very near us under the lee bow. 

At 11:35 the Una tacked on our weath- 
er quarter to the S.S.E. ward, and when 
fairly going, was not over two hundred 
yards from us. Here began the contest 
so far as related to the Julia, Una and 
America. 

At 11:41, the Haze, Favorita, Widgeon 
and Twilight from 1-2 a mile to 1 mile 
astern, the Widgeon nearest and on our 
lee quarter. The America maintains her 
bearing but drops gradually to leeward. 
She appears remarkably stiff and com- 
fortable. The Una holds her nose well 
to windward, but drops astern slowly. 

At 11:48, she bears N.W. by N. 300 
yards; the America, N. E. by N. 1-4 to 1-3 
mile. 

At 11:50, Una directly in our wake; 
11:54, bears N. by E. 350 yards; the Fa- 
vorita, N. by W. 1-2 W. nearly 2 miles; 
Haze, astern of her; Twilight, uncertain; 
Widgeon, doing well. 

At 12, the Una, N.N. E., 1-2 mile off; 
America, N. E. 1-2 E., about 1 mile. 

At 12:02, the stake boat off Quick’s 
Hole bearing S. W. by W.; 12.6, tacked 
for her; the Una and America in one after 
getting around, the former gallantly 
leading; Widgeon bearing N. E. by N. 
about 2 miles; Favorita N. by E. 1-2 E. 
about same distance; Haze nearly 3 miles, 
and Twilight, N. 1-2 W. about g 1-2 miles. 

At 12:11, Widgeon tacked for the stake 
boat; 12:12, Favorita tacked; 12:12 1-2, 
Haze tacked; 12:19, Una and America in 
one, bearing N. E. by E. 

At 12:22 Robinson’s Hole bore S. E. 
by S. 1 1-2 miles, our course S. W. by W. 
—strong breeze and flawy; 12:25, eased 
the sheets a little; 12:27, the Twilight 
tacked to the S. W.—hull down; 12:29, 
passed the Quick’s Hole stake boat with- 
in one hundred yards, gunwale to, the 
Julia bounding along like a race horse; 
12:31, Una passed; 12:36, America passed; 
12:38, Favorita passed; 12:40 the Widg- 
eon passed; 12:44 Haze passed—Tutr- 
light too far off to make out her time 
correctly; 12:39, Cuttyhunk Light bore 
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§. by W., the sea heaving in by Cutty- 
hunk; Una and America still in smooth 
water, gaining on us a little, the Una 
about 3-4 mile astern. 

At 1:01, the Favorita nearly up with 
Una—split the bonnet of her jib. 

At 1:13, passed the outer stake boat, 
anchored about half-way between Sow 
and Pigs Light Ship and the Old Cock* 
—the former bearing about South, and 
tacked ship. 

At 1:15 1-2, got fairly round to the N. 
W., 1:18 Una tacked, and at 1:19 1-2 go- 
ing her course. 1:22, America at flag boat, 
and at 1:20 going her course after wear- 
ing ship. 1:23 1-2 Favorita passed flag 
boat, and at 1:24 1-2 going her course 
and set her flying jib. 1:25, Widgeon at 
flag boat wearing ship, and at 1:26 1-2 
going her course still under reefed sails. 

At 1:26 1-2 Haze at flag boat wore ship, 
and at 1:28 going her course, set her gaff- 
top sail, stay sail, and flying jib. The 
Haz, while running between the two 
flag boats, parted her fore sheet and lost 
several minutes thereby. 1:29 1-2, the 
Sea Drift, 2d class, passing flag boat, and 
at 1:31 going her course. 1:31, a large 
schooner which followed the boats, the 
J. W. Reed, passed the flag boat. 

At 1:58, passed Dumpling Light close 
aboard. 2:06, passed Middle Ledge 
Buoy; 2:08, Inez Rock Buoy; 2:21, old 
Bartlemy Buoy; 2:20, Clarke’s Point 
Light, and received the cheers of a mul- 
titude of spectators. 

2:29, passed the starting point near 
the steamer Eagle’s Wing, and received 
the hearty cheers of hundreds filling her 
decks; 2:29 Una passed the goal; 2:33 1-4, 
America passed; 2:34, Favorita passed; 
2:34.45, Haze passed; 2:40 Widgeon 
passed; the Twilight came along about 
1-4 past 3 according to the newspapers, 
we being snugly moored off the city. 


8 Not to be confused with the present Vine- 
yard Sound Lightship. The Sow and Pigs Light 
Ship was to the north and east of the present 
Vineyard Sound Light Ship. 


* Spindle on outer rock of Hen and Chickens 
Reef. 
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It was impossible, from our positions 
in the Julia, to keep the run correctly of 
the small boats; but we could not fail to 
notice the little Richmond, of Mystic, 27 
tons, which was compelled to reef dur- 
ing the course. She parted her jib hal- 
yards during the run to the outer stake- 
boat, and lost something by it. We also 
noticed the little sloop Esperance, belong- 
ing to Mr. Crawford Allen of Provi- 
dence, only 23 tons, going over the 
course like a seagull, without reefing. 

I make the distance, carefully meas- 
ured on the chart in nautical miles, as 
follows: 

Distance Time 
Started at 11 o’clock 


First stretch to S. E., 114 Miles 11:07 
Second, towards Clarke’s 
Point, 1 ™ t11 


Third, towards Naushon to 


“*» 64% “ 12:06 
Fourth to first stake boat, 4% “ 229 
Fifth, to outer stake boat, 7%“ 1:13 
Home stretch, to goal, 11% “ 2:23 


Time of Julia, 3 h. 23 m. 32 14 miles 

By the rules of the Club, schooners 
have an allowance when running 2gainst 
sloops, and the prizes are awarded un- 
der certain rules, as to the number of 
yards of canvass carried, during the race. 
Under these rules, the gd class prize fell 
to the Richmond, the 2d to the America 
(although the Una came in before), and 
the 1st prize to the Julia. 

A little sloop called the Washington 
started, though not in the race, and gal- 
lantly battled the winds and waves un- 
til she split the end of her bowsprit, and 
was nearly unmanageable in conse- 
quence of the springing of her rudder- 
head. She is only 17 tons and sits like a 
shell on the water. She was built by Fish 
& Morton of New York, and would have 
gone around the course but for the ac- 
cident to her spars. 

The little schooner Juliet, Capt. N. B. 
Palmer of Stonington, also started and 
did well. But she early took in her fore- 
sail. Not being in for the race, Capt. 
Palmer concluded to take it easy. 
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The race between the Julia and the 
Una actually began only when the latter 
tacked on the weather quarter of the 
other, at 11:35—when we started equal- 
ly. The Julia therefore beat the Una only 
six minutes from there to the goal, a dis- 
tance of twenty-seven or eight miles. 
The Una, in running free, got a good 
deal of water into her through the rud- 
der case, which may have kept her back 
a little. Taking her size into considera- 
tion, it may be said that she beat all her 
competitors, though she did not, under 
the rules, win the prize. 

The Favorita appears to be a superior 
model, but is not sufficiently sparred or 
ballasted for an occasion like this. This 
cannot be said of the Haze; she carried a 
cloud of well set canvass, and would 
have done better with a single reef fore 
and aft. 

The Julia carried her canvass wonder- 
fully and needed no humoring; she was 
well steered and well managed, except- 
ing at the outer stake boat, when in pay- 
ing off after tacking, the weather jib 
sheet was let go by accident, which 
caused a slight delay. The boats which 
‘wore ship’ at this point gained perhaps 
a minute by this process, which was not 
safe for the sloops to do under full sail. 

The race was most exciting through- 
out and was gallantly contested, par- 
ticularly by the America and Una. Hav- 
ing always been greatly opposed to cen- 
tre-board vessels for rough water, I must 
now confess that they are the true thing, 
rough or smooth, for superior sailing. 

The Haze, belonging to Mr. Grinnell, 


was in splendid order, clean as a lady’s 
boudoir, and her crew in uniform. 

It was matter of much regret that the 
splendid sloop Sylvie did not join in the 
sport—slack rigging at such a crisis was 
unfortunate. It is to be hoped that she 
will make a match with the Widgeon and 
Julia. 

The Club were much delighted with 
the handsome manner in which the peo- 
ple of New Bedford turned out en masse 
to entertain them; many of the shops 
were closed, and thousands of the inhab- 
itants lined the new road. Every inhab- 
itant of Pune Island,° consisting of three 
males and one female, turned out also 
to see the yachts pass. No serious acci- 
dent happened to mar the beauty of the 
occasion. 

Yours truly, 
R. B. F. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
New Bedford Harbor of 1856 was a very 
different one from the New Bedford 
Harbor of 1949; for at that time it was 
a seaport pure and simple—clean, free 
from dust and dirt—with houses and 
buildings on the shore suggestive of 
Nantucket and Edgartown, instead of as 
today with gas and electric light works, 
mills, smoking chimneys, oily water, and 
all the desecrations of an ‘enlightened 
[?] age’—conditions that would not have 
induced the gentlemen meeting here for 
the race to anchor ‘snugly off the city.’ 

5 Old name for island now known as Peni- 
kese. 


Contributed by Llewellyn Howland. 
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Book Reviews 


AppiE CUSHING CoLMAN, ed., Captain Moses Rich Colman, Master Mariner, Scituate, 
Massachusetts, 1807-1872, Letters of a Yankee Clipper Ship Captain (Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts: Mrs. Frank N. Colman, 81 Minot Street, 1949). 634” x 10”, cloth. xiv 
+119 pages, 21 plates, 6 text figures. $6.00. 


The activities of the Essex Institute and the Peabody Museum of Salem, which 
have through many decades publicized the maritime history of Salem and Essex 
County, have had no counterpart on the south shore of Massachusetts. Consequent- 
ly too little has been published about the seafaring activities of the coastal towns 
south of Boston, and Mrs. Frank N. Colman’s account of an able Scituate ship- 
master is all the more welcome. Captain Moses Rich Colman (1807-1872) was born 
and died in Scituate though most of his life was spent at sea in command of a 
schooner, two brigs and a bark, and finally the clipper ship Asa Eldridge. His letters 
home are typical documents, worthy of the careful editing and illustration that 
Mrs. Colman has given them. Few maritime documents of this kind have a suffi- 
ciently wide interest to warrant commercial publication, and consequently Mrs. 
Colman has become her own publisher. It is hoped that her energy and enterprise 
in making these good letters available will meet with a good response from NEp- 
TUNE readers. Devotees of Ralph Frye’s Uncle ’Lish may be amused to know that 
the ‘original’ of that diverting character was Captain Henry F. Vinal of Scituate, 
whose daughter married Captain Colman’s son. 


FREDERICK STURGIS LAURENCE, Coasting Passage (Arlington, Massachusetts: Charles 
S. Morgan, 81 Walnut Street, 1950). 514” x 7/4”, paper. 43 pages, illustrations by 
Allen Beechel and Andrew J. Nesdall. 50 cents. 

Mr. Charles S. Morgan, a member of the Neptune Editorial Advisory Board, has 
so great an enthusiasm for everything relating to New England coasting schooners 
that he wished to give separate publication to the admirable reminiscences by 
Frederick Sturgis Laurence, published recently in The Rudder, of the passage from 
Norfolk to Portland that he made in 1897 in the schooner Sarah C. Ropes. With the 
permission of the original publishers he has reprinted the article in offset, added a 
hitherto unpublished account of Mr. Laurence’s return passage in the schooner 
Alicia B. Crosby, and distributed the booklet to various institutions and libraries. 


The few copies that remain of the excellent and disinterested publication are on 
sale at fifty cents. 


Epwarp C. ALLcarD, Single-handed Passage (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1950). 514” x 814”, cloth. 223 pages, 3 drawings, 17 photographs. $3.00. 
Many good tales have resulted from single-handed voyages. The aloneness of a 
solitary crossing of the Atlantic can probably only be experienced, not imagined, 
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but the ability to conclude one successfully indicates qualities which quite obvious- 
ly are valuable in writing about so personal an experience. The author of this book 
has a lively temperament, and his opus is therefore rather unlike other British 
cruising tales. His story of his crossing made in his little yawl Temptress, built some 
forty years ago, is likely to be well received here, and the reader is sure to enjoy not 
only a pleasing style of writing and a rich vocabulary, but also Mr. Allcard’s sense 
of humor; in fact, having met and learned to know another cruising enthusiast 
who has the courage of his convictions. For those actively interested in the sport, 
there is useful information to be found. 


Joun R. STEVENS, An Account of the Construction, and Embellishment of Old Time Ships 
(Toronto, Canada: John R. Stevens, 165 Ronan Avenue, 1949). 12” x 9”, flexible 
spiral binding. ix + 176 pages, 40 plates of photographs, 4 folding plates, in ad- 
dition to numerous line drawings and facsimiles throughout the text. $14.50. 
Mr. John R. Stevens of Toronto, a member of the Society for Nautical Research, 

starting from the premise that ‘the clipper-ship era . . . has been given an emphasis 

out of all proportion to its real importance,’ has produced an album dealing with 
the art and practice of wooden shipbuilding in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies that should prove of extraordinary value to model builders and painters. 

It consists of a commentary, based upon extensive study of contemporary models, 

paintings, drawings and works on shipbuilding, illustrated by numerous line draw- 

ings, reproductions of photographs and such useful documents as fifty tables of 
dimensions and scantlings from the 1789 edition of the Shipbuilders Repository. The 
typewritten text and the illustrations are printed in collotype, and bound in an 

album form that is clearly designed for the workshop or studio rather than the li- 

brary shelf. Issued in an edition of five hundred copies, the book may be obtained 

directly from the author in Toronto, or through Mrs. Alfred W. Paine in New York. 

Mr. Stevens is to be congratulated upon sharing the results of his interest in mari- 

time archaeology in this original and practical form, for there is certainly no other 

source from which so much information of the kind that a model builder or artist 
wants could be obtained today for a comparable sum of money. 


WARNER F. GooKIN, A Voyage of Discovery to the Southern Parts of Norumbega (Edgar- 
town: Dukes County Historical Society, 1950). 6” x 9”, paper. 20 pages. 

The Reverend Warner F. Gookin has supplied the Dukes County Historical So- 
ciety with this excellent account of Bartholomew Gosnold’s 1602 voyage to Cape 
Cod, Martha’s Vineyard and the Elizabeth Islands, including a drawing of Gos- 
nold’s course and a parallel column publication of the original narratives as found 
in Brereton’s Relation (London, 1602) and Archer’s Relation, printed by Samuel 
Purchas in 1625. 
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